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§1. WHY KNOW THEM? 


To be successful at his craft a carpenter must know 
about wood. He soon learns that there are many kinds 
of it, and about each he must learn its characteristics, 
how it is grown, where it comes from, what purposes 
it is used for, how it must be treated to make the 
best use of it. 

Similarly a doctor or a nurse must know about 
bodies, how they are made up, how they function, 
what makes them ill, and how they can be cured. 
When we are sick we like to be treated by a doctor 
or nurse who knows these things well. 

When our motor-car breaks down the kind of a 
mechanic we want is one who knows about cars, 
who can discover the fault in ours, and mend it well. 
Someone else may come along who is kind and 
helpful, but if he cannot mend our car he is not the 
person we need most at that time. 


The Teacher 


So it is with teachers. The material of their craft or 
profession is children. Parents want teachers who 
know about children, who are able to teach them 
well. Children, like pieces of wood, bodies or motor- 
cars, are not all the same. In fact each one is different 
from every other one. 

A teacher has not only to know about kinds of 
children, young ones, adolescent ones, bright ones, 
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backward ones, well-behaved or mischievous ones, 
he has to know about Temba and Ntombi Ndlovu 
and every other child in his class. 

Teacher Khumalo and Miss Moyo are like the 
carpenter, mechanic and doctor in this respect. 
Our carpenter learns about oregon pine, but when 
he is doing a special job he studies each piece of 
oregon pine. That one is warped, another is not 
properly seasoned, or is too knotty, or the wrong 
size. He wants a piece just right for his purpose, 
so he finds out about each piece. 

Our mechanic knows about cars, he knows about 
Austin A55’s, but this particular Austin A55 does 
not run smoothly. He examines it, checks this part 
and that, adjusts a nut here and turns a screw there. 


To make it go as it should, he really gets to know that 
particular car, 


Our doctor knows about bodies, what makes them 


sick, and how to cure them. What happens, though, 
when Mr. Sibanda goes to him and says, ‘I am not 
feeling well.” The doctor finds out the temperature 
of his body, feels its pulse, weighs it, tests its blood, 
does many different things to find out just what is 
wrong with this particular body. 

_Here is Mr. Ndlovu with his son Temba. He takes 
4 : o and says, ‘Here is my 

oy. Please teach him,’ What does Mr. Khumalo do? 
He knows Some arithmetic, English, history, and 
other subjects, and he has learnt various ways of 
teaching them. He knows how to organize a school, 
use a timetable and a scheme of work. But all this 


knowledge is of no use at all unless he knows about 
Temba. 


The Pupil 


Temba is a boy, a nine-year-old boy, in Standard 1. 
But what sort of a boy? What kind of a body has he? 
Is there anything about it which prevents him from 
learning as well as he ought? Can he see properly, 
hear clearly, speak correctly? Does he seem too 
tired to attend all the time? Is a bucket of water too 
heavy for him to carry in the school garden? Do his 
dirty hands spoil his books? To teach him properly 
Mr. Khumalo must know these things about Temba. 
Of more importance to a teacher is the kind of 
mind Temba has. Mr. Khumalo may not be an 
expert in psychology, the study of the mind, but 
he must know something about it. Is Temba intel- 
ligent? How intelligent is he? Has he a good memory? 
Can he think things out for himself, or does he have 
to be told always? Does he learn best by hearing 
things, by seeing them, or by doing them with his 
hands? Each lesson Mr. Khumalo must know if 
Temba has understood what has been taught. He 
is constantly trying to develop Temba’s mind. 
Being a keen teacher Mr. Khumalo does not want 
Temba only to have a healthy mind in a healthy 
body, he wants Temba to grow up to be a good man. 
There is no satisfaction in seeing our pupils become 
strong, healthy, clever people if they are constantly 
doing wrong things and getting into trouble. So 
right from the beginning Mr. Khumalo studies 
Temba’s character. Is he honest, truthful, co- 
operative, kind, helpful, industrious and humble? 
Is he a leader or a follower, shy or self-assertive, 
polite or disrespectful? Does he try hard or does he 
give up easily? Knowing the answers to all these 
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questions is necessary to Mr. Khumalo not only so 
. that he can teach Temba in the most suitable way, 
but also so that he can become the sort of person he 
is best able to be, a person with the highest qualities 
Mr. Khumalo knows about, the kind of person 
the leaders of his church would like him to be. 
Temba, like pieces of wood, motor-cars and bodies, 
is not always the same. A plank in a roof which was 
straight and strong last year may be warped or 
rotten this year; the car which went well yesterday 
may not start at all today; the body that was quite 
well last week might be sick this week. 
_ In the same way Temba might have come fourth 
in class last term, and twenty-fourth this term. 
When we are young and growing we change very 
quickly, knowing more, being able to do more, 
being more developed in character and ways of 
behaviour as time goes on. Temba now is not the 
same as he was last term; next term he will be 
different again. Mr. Khumalo can therefore never 
sit back and say, ‘I know Temba. There is no need for 
me to study him any more.’ On the contrary, he is 
studying all his children all the time, and he regards 


a as being just as important as knowing what he 
as to teach and how to teach it, 


§2. HOW DO WE LEARN 
ABOUT THEM? 


One of the most wonderful things about God’s work 
of creation is that he never makes two things exactly 
alike. No two children, for instance, ever look 
exactly alike, even if they are twins, and of course 
their minds, characters and temperaments vary 
even more than their appearance. 

There are therefore two aspects in learning about 
children. Mr. Khumalo must know about children 
in general, and he must know as much as he can 
about Ntombi and Temba Ndlovu and every other 
child whom he teaches. 


Learning About Children 


Children are, of course, different from adults; every- 
one knows that. Jesus realized this when he said 
that grown-ups could not possibly enter the kingdom 
of heaven unless they became like little children. 
He was thinking of their humility, obedience, trust, 
and the fact that they soon forget any hurt or in- 
justice done to them. 

Nor does it require much observation to realize 
that children of certain ages are different from 
children of other ages, for instance five-year-olds 
are different from children aged twelve years. Boys 
are not always the same as girls of the same age. 

As children are the material on which teachers 
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work, the subject about which they need to be ex- 
perts, they must know much more than this, even 
in general terms. Not every teacher can be a child 
psychologist, that is one who has made a special 
study of the way children’s minds work, nor even 
an educational psychologist, that is one who has 
made a special study of the way children’s minds 
work in regard to learning. But the more Mr. 
Khumalo knows of these subjects the better teacher 
he will be. There was not time to teach him much 


during his course of training, so he goes on learning 
as he teaches. 


The Teacher’s Childhood 


There are three main ways in which he does it. 
The first is by studying his own childhood through 
his memory of it, and he must think hard about it, 
and get his parents and grand-parents to help him. 
Of course, not all children are exactly like Mr. 
Khumalo was when he was a boy, but many of his 
own fears and loves and hates and attitudes and 
Interests would be the same as those of other children 
of his own age, year by year. Being thorough in this 
method of learning about children, Mr. Khumalo 
took thirteen pieces of paper, and numbered them 
from one to thirteen, a page for each year of his 
life up to his adolescence, the time when he began 
to become an adult. 
He began with Page 13, because the age of thirteen 
was not so far away, and he could remember more 
things about his thirteenth year. He wrote down 
brief notes about his special interests in that year, 
the things he liked doing most. That suggested to 
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him things he did mot like doing, or was not interested 
in. People came to his mind, ones he liked, and 
others he did not like, especially that teacher who 
often hit him, making him dislike the teacher, dislike 
school and dislike learning. There were people he 
feared, and events and duties he feared, like being 
sent out on dark nights to get things for his parents. 
Other happenings caused him great joy and happi- 
ness, such as going to town with his father, his 
first journey in a train, his sister’s wedding. It was in 
that year, he remembered, that he first became in- 
terested in Maggie. 

So he went on, filling in page 12, 11, 10 back to 
5. For page 4 there was only one thing he could 
remember — crossing a stream behind his mother, 
slipping on a stone, and falling into deep water 
and being very afraid. At this stage he consulted his 
parents and older brothers, asking them about the 
things he did and said when he was quite a small 
boy. Once when he was two years old his mother 
told him she had found him playing with a live snake. 

Mr. Khumalo took some days over writing down 
his memories of himself when young, and for a 
long time afterwards other things would occur to 
him and he would write them down. He kept this 
list, and in fact he still has it, and he reads it occa- 
sionally. As he does so he thinks of Temba, and he 
compares Temba aged ten with himself aged ten, 
In this way he understands the boy much better, 
can put himself in Temba’s place, and knows what 
he is thinking and feeling. This makes it easier for 
Mr. Khumalo to help him, and to teach him. 

There was so much, though, that Mr. Khumalo 
could not understand about children when he began 
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teaching. He wanted to know more, so he wrote to 
his old teacher at his training college for advice. 
The answer he got was that he should read one book 
every term about child study. Not, his teacher said, 
three books in one term, as this was such a big sub- 
ject, and one had to digest what one read, and study 
real children and see if what one read was true. 


Books on Child Study 


Mr. Khumalo began with three easy books written 
by people who knew about African children and their 
teachers. (Later he found out that Indian, European 
and Japanese children were basically the same as 
his own pupils.) The three books were (1) Child 
Study: An Introduction to Psychology for African 


Teachers by W, M. Beveridge, 0.B.E., M.A., Ed.B. 
written in Gh 


ana in 1957 and published by the 
Scottish Mission Book Depot in Accra. (2) School 
Method with Younger Children: A Handbook for 
Teachers in Africa by Margaret Grant of West 
Africa, published by Evans Brothers, London, in 
1960. Only Part I of this book dealt with children, 
though he found the rest of it useful also. (3) Princi- 
ples, Method and Child Study, by C. W. K. Smart, 
B.A., of the Transkei, written in 1960 and published 
by Shuter and Shooter, Pietermaritzburg. 


n later years he went on to more difficult books, 
some of them written for English and American 
students. There j 


1s a list of them at the back of this 
book. 


Short and eas 


S . casy to read are other books in the same 
series as this one, 


l particularly School Discipline by 
Lord Hemingford, and Willingly to School by 
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Kathleen Coleman, a book about new methods for 
teachers who know their pupils. 

What he learnt about children in general from 
these books was a great help to Mr. Khumalo in 
doing what he most wanted to do — to learn about 
Temba and all the other children in his class so 
that he could teach them better. Each one of his 
children required special study, as each was different 
from all the rest. 


Studying Children 

Again Mr. Khumalo got out some pieces of paper, 
thirty this time, one for each child in his class. After 
writing Temba Ndlovu’s name at the top of one 
paper Mr. Khumalo put down certain facts which 
he got from Miss Moyo who taught him the year 
before: when he was born, the names of his parents, 
his village, his home language, his brothers and 
sisters and their ages, (for it explains much about 
a child if he is the eldest or otherwise in the family), 
his previous school record, showing when he passed 
or failed, which schools he had attended and so on. 
Sickness and injuries were also noted, and his 
ability to see and hear and use his hands, subjects 
he found difficulty in, and those he found easy. His 
character and behaviour in the previous year were 
shown in Miss Moyo’s ‘anecdotal record’, little 
stories or anecdotes about things Temba had done 
or said while in her class. 

When that was done Mr. Khumalo settled down 
to complete his knowledge of Temba. He watched 
him while he worked in school, watched him while 
every subject was being taught, and after school 
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wrote down notes of important facts about Temba, 
from the cleanliness (or otherwise) of his body to the 
difficulties he met in Arithmetic lessons. Mr. Khu- 
malo also watched him at play and in the garden, at 
Cub meetings, and also, which was most important, 
at his home. While there he got some more informa- 
tion about Temba from his parents, information 


which he found most helpful, enabling him to 


co-operate with Mr. and Mrs. Ndlovu in bringing up 
Temba. 


Finally, Mr. Khumalo learnt much about Temba 
by talking to him, sometimes in school, but more 
often after school. When he found that his teacher 
liked him, and was interested in him, the boy told 
the teacher many revealing things about himself. 
Much of this Mr. Khumalo wrote down on the page 
with Temba’s name on it. He did not write it down 
because he had a bad memory, or just because he 
wanted the information for himself. At the end of 
the year Mr. Khumalo gave the paper about Temba 


to his next teacher, which made it easy for Mr. 
Dlodlo also to learn about Temba. 


CHILD STUDY 
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§3. WHY ARE CHILDREN AS 
THEY ARE? 


The first thing Miss Moyo did when Ntombi 
Ndlovu joined her class was to learn all she could 
about Ntombi. Being very interested in each of her 
children Miss Moyo then proceeded to find out 
why Ntombi was the kind of child she was when she 
first joined her class. Knowing the answers helped 
Miss Moyo to understand Ntombi better. As time 
went on Ntombi changed — she grew bigger, she 
learnt more facts, developed new skills, lost some 
old habits and developed new ones, and changed 
her manner of behaving in various ways. Continuing 
her study of Ntombi Miss Moyo was keen to know 
what the influences were which caused Ntombi to 
change the way she did. Was it due to Miss Moyo 
herself, or to Ntombi’s playmates, or to her parents 
and the others at home, or partly to each of these 
and possibly other influences as well? 


Home and Family Influence 

When Miss Moyo first met Mrs. Ndlovu she guessed 
at once that she was Ntombi’s mother. The two 
looked alike, being short in stature, having the same 
shaped noses, mouths and ears, and both had short 
round fingers, quite different from the long thin 
fingers of Caroline Sibanda, which became thinner 
at their tips. 

II 


There were ways in which Ntombi did not resem- 
ble her mother; sometimes she was more like her 
father. Knowing both Ntombi’s parents helped 
Miss Moyo a good deal to understand why she was 
the kind of girl she was. In many ways Ntombi 
resembled her older brother Temba. There were 
certain things all the Ndlovus had in common ; 
to know one of the Ndlovus was to know something 
about all the Ndlovus. ‘ 

Something, but not all. In some ways Ntombi 
was different from all the others. It was a mistake, 
Miss Moyo realized, to think that children were 
exactly the same as their parents. ; 

Each one of us is largely the product of his 
environment, by which we mean the people and 
things which surround us as we grow, the homes 
and places we live in. As we do not stay in the 
same place all the day with the same people, 
nor perhaps even from month to month or from 
year to year, we can be influenced by different 
environments. 

In Ntombi’s case the strongest environmental 
influence on her was that of her home and family. 
She grew up in the one family all the time, with 
her mother and father, brothers and sisters and 
some other relatives who lived in the village. It 
did not change very much except when grandmother 
died, or when new baby brothers or sisters arrived. 
Ntombi felt safe and secure in her home, knowing 
she would always be fed and loved and cared for. 
Both father and Mother read books, and so did 
Temba and other older brothers and sisters. Being 
nicely trained by all of these the little girl was 
clean in her habits, obedient and helpful. She 
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copied what others at home did, and they were 
happy to help her. 

Not so fortunate as this were some other children 
in Ntombi’s class, who were not well cared for and 
trained at home, whose fathers were away most of 
the time working, who had no kind aunties and 
grannies to tell them stories and teach them songs, 
or help them to read and draw and make things. 
You could, Miss Moyo discovered, guess what kind 
of home a child came from, or if you knew the 
village, you would know what kind of children would 
come from it. 


Other Influences 


Another sort of environment which made children 
different was place, Miss Moyo noticed. Children 
brought up in towns were often different from 
children who had been brought up in the country. 
Their interests were different, the former knowing 
about cars and buses and bioscopes, the latter about 
cattle, trees and ant-bears. Country children gen- 
erally spoke their language better than town children, 
who used many slang words or words from other 
languages. Town children were more alert in their 
minds, eager to ask about new things, but country 
children were better behaved and more polite. In 
fact the children who lived in the hills three miles 
to the west of the school were in many ways different 
from the children from the railway compound two 
miles to the east. Children who lived at the store, or 
close to it, were not the same as those who came from 
the farthest village, which could be reached only on 
foot, or by riding on a horse or a bicycle. 
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Even among children from the same place, hows 
ever, there were often distinct differences. Temba 
and some of his friends were different from other 
boys who came from similar villages. It was not 
just a matter of the home environment, Miss Moya 
discovered, but the kind of friends that Temba ha : 
There was a group of about ten of them who wen 
herding together, and all of them were in oe 
Khumalo’s cub pack, and all went to Sun a 
School. Out of school they were generally occupie 
in useful work, or healthy games, and they had a 
good influence on one another. 

There was, however, a gang of five boys whom 
Mr. Khumalo found very different. One was a 
compound boy from a poor home, and being a 
natural leader he led the others — in all sorts of 
mischief. Once the whole five of them were caught 
stealing from a lorry while the driver was resting. 
They used to gamble and fight with other boys. 
Yet when their leader Went with his parents to live 


in town, the other four began to behave quite well 
after a while, 


If Temba and Nt 
Khumalo’s school, 


good school, Mr. Kh 
boys and girls, 


The Teachers’ Influence 


Even within a school there are differences among 
children due to differences among teachers. Little 
children copy, often without knowing they do it, 
the grown-up people with whom they frequently 
come in contact. Miss Moyo influences Ntombi 
for five hours a day for five days a week. Ntombi 
therefore likes to be neat and tidy, she is keen on 
learning, is polite to, visitors and strangers, is keen 
on gardening and loves painting pictures. She is 
in fact like Miss Moyo in many ways, not just be- 
cause she copies Miss Moyo, but because she copies 
other children in the class who also copy Miss 
Moyo. 

What happens, though, when a class has a weak 
teacher, one who cannot teach, or 1s not able to 
keep good discipline or set a good example to his 
children? Those children really suffer, and the 
teacher who has them in the following year is also 
going to have a hard time. Knowing what school 
she came from, and who her teacher was in the 
previous year, is a big help to Miss Moyo in under- 
standing why Ntombi is as she is. 
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§4. WHAT ARE THEIR STAGES 
OF DEVELOPMENT? 


If you were to ask Mr. Khumalo and Miss Moyo 
what is the most important fact they need to know 
about Temba and Ntombi they would certainly say 
it is the fact that they are growing. They are growing 
all the time. Temba today is not the boy that he was 
yesterday; tomorrow he will be different again. ee 
Over a small period like twenty-four hours it is 
difficult to see any growth in his mind, body or 
spirit, but not so difficult over the period of a 
week. In his Friday tests Temba shows he has 
learnt many new facts, even if he has not learnt as 
many as Mr. Khumalo would have liked him to. He 
has acquired more ability in using his muscles whether 
at handwriting, modelling or kicking a football. 
His ways of behaving also show some development, 


not necessarily being better, but at least different. 


Different Rates of Growth 
Next to im 
fact that not all chi 
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ard? Is their class position roughly the same? Test 
them in memory work, and in something which re- 
quires thinking, such as problem sums. Slightly 
more difficult, but quite possible for trained obser- 
vers of children, is measuring their emotional de- 
velopment, their relations with others, their ways 
of behaving. Try making each a leader in some team 
game, and see how different they are. Set them some 
task too difficult for any of them, and observe how 
they accept defeat. 

Mr. Khumalo has taught many children who are 
quite normally developed in their bodies, and in 
their minds, yet they behave like children many 
years younger than themselves. Luke, aged ten, 
never wanted to share things with others, he wanted 
all the playthings to himself like a three-year-old 
child would. Maria, aged twelve, would cry loudly 
for a long time whenever she hurt herself, just like 
some very small children do. Thandiwe at thirteen 
would go into a temper like a five-year-old if not 
allowed to do what she wanted to. All these children 
were retarded or behind others in their emotional and 
character development, though in their bodies and 
minds they were like others of their own age. 
We sometimes say even of adults that they are 
‘childish’, that is they have not grown up in every 
way. 

Although the rate of growth differs so much, and 
it is important to remember this, normal people go 
through certain easily recognized stages of develop- 
ment. Growth does not stop at the end of each stage, 
however, and begin again. One stage fades into 
another; the second one rises gradually out of the 
first. 
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Within weeks a new-born mouse is a fully-grown 
and developed one, and with dogs and cats the pups 
and kittens are ‘adult’ within months. A human 
baby takes about twenty-four years to become a grown- 
up adult person. (Some of course do so earlier, some 
later. It depends upon all the factors that affect their 
development.) } 

One way of naming the stages of development is 
to call them infancy, childhood and adolescence 
(that is becoming adult). All of these can be divided 
into shorter periods such as these: 


1. Infancy 
(a) Babyhood ...  ... o-3 years 
(b) Late infancy ... 477) Years 
2. Childhood 
(a) Early childhood ... 8-10 years 
(6) Late childhood ++. II-I3 years 
3. Adolescence 
(a) Early adolescence Ő 14-18 years 
(b) Later adolescence... 19-24 years 


Some primary school teachers think that their 
only concern is with the periods of childhood and 
early adolescence, and that they are the only ones 
they need to know about. Miss Moyo knows, 
however, that the children who come to her at the 
age of six do not come with empty minds and new 
bodies, nor do they begin at that age to acquire a 
character and ways of behaviour. Ntombi in her 
late infancy, even though she May still have some 
babyhood qualities, is a person able to use her body 
and mind in all sorts of ways. ‘When they first come 
to school,’ says Miss Moyo, ‘little children have 
already done much learning. I do not begin their 
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education. I only add to what they have already 
learnt.’ 

In the same way Mr. Khumalo realizes that when 
Temba leaves primary school at the age of fourteen 
he has not finished his education, he will go on 
learning, growing and developing. In some ways 
the early and later adolescent years are the most 
difficult years of our whole lives, and we are lucky 
if our primary school teachers have prepared us 
well for them. This is true whether we go on to 
secondary school or not. ‘We teachers do not com- 
plete a child’s education,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘we 
just help him during some stage of his development, 
and prepare him for the next one.’ 

For these reasons a wise teacher knows something 
about all the stages of a child’s development from 
the time of its birth until it becomes a mature adult 
person. 


Stages of Development 
I Infancy 0-7 years 


The newly born baby lives quite a different kind of 
life from the rest of us human beings. Baby Ntombi 
could not see things clearly, could not talk, could 
not think. Her only means of expressing herself 
was to cry. But in her first three years — and we must 
remember that the babyhood stage is the most 
important of all — she made tremendous progress. 
She laid the foundations of the whole of her future 
development of body, mind and character. Fortu- 
nately Mrs. Ndlovu knew this, and helped her wisely, 
being her first and most important teacher, as well 
as her mother. Ntombi therefore gained regular 
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habits of eating, sleeping and other important mat- 
ters of hygiene. 

Before she was three years old Ntombi doubled 
her height, and increased her weight to nearly 
five times what it was when she was born. She 
learnt to use her hands, arms and legs, could take 
hold of things, and move about first by rolling over, 
then by crawling, walking and running. To some 
extent she learnt to make her senses of sight, hearing, 
touch, taste and smell work together. She came 
to realize she was a person among other persons, 
and that there are various ways of getting the 
attention and help of others. Most wonderful 
achievement of all, she learnt a language and acquired 
a vocabulary of many nouns, adjectives and verbs, 
to express herself. In no other period of three years 
in her life would Ntombi make such rapid progress 
as in the first three. 

From the age of four to seven, her later infancy, 
Ntombi progressed in all the achievements she 
had made up to then. Practice, if it did not make 
her perfect, made her much more capable and 
confident. She also developed in new ways, parti- 
cularly in the use of her imagination. Often she 
did not distinguish between what really happened 
and what she imagined happened. Fortunately her 
mother did not scold her for telling lies, because 
Ntombi S Imagining that there was a baboon in her 
hut was just as frightening as though there really 
had been. She thought of things as people. Falling 
over the same stone twice, she said, ‘Horrid stone! 
Why does it hate me, grandma?’ 

Being among a group of children at this stage did 
not appeal to her very much: other children preven- 
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ted her from doing what she wanted to, and took away 
her toys. But from her fourth year she liked to have 
one friend to play with. Occasionally she and her 
friend Cariola quarrelled, but they soon forgot about 
it and played happily again. Ntombi was learning 
to live with others. 

Later on other children were nice to play with, 
but not as a group or team; it was all right if Ntombi 
could dance and run and play with them, but as 
herself, not as a member of a group. 

In later infancy Ntombi’s feelings were easily 
aroused. Quite quickly she would become very 
happy and laugh and clap, but just as quickly she 
became very cross, angry or sad, and burst into 
tears, stamped her foot, and threw things about. 
She feared unknown things and people very 
much. To be praised was a wonderful experience 
for her, but to be blamed only slightly made her 
cry. 

She was still much like this when she came to 
school, and was fortunate in having as her teacher 
Miss Moyo, who understood how far she had gone 
on the road of development. By now Ntombi’s 
growing is beginning to get slower: she has longer 
to accustom herself to new experiences. Physically 
she is much stronger and healthier, and has more 
control over smaller muscles, and much better 
co-ordination between her senses. New skills are 
developed more quickly, so Mrs. Ndlovu lets her 
learn to ride a bicycle, cook, do laundry work, 
learn English, and a second African language (this 
is the best age for doing so), and Miss Moyo knows 
Ntombi’s mind and hands are ready for writing, 9 
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the best time for developing good habits of hygiene 
and behaviour. : J i 
In later infancy Ntombi lets imagining things give 
way — but not entirely — to thinking about real 
objects and people. Not yet is she ready for abstract 
ideas nor general ones. The idea of 500 means no- 
thing to her, but it does if you say it is all the child- 
ren in the school. The idea of animals or plants does 
not interest her, but monkeys and zebra do, so do 
the carrots and daisies she has planted herself. She 
is still very active, and loves to move about and 
make things. Being one of a group pleases her now, 


but if in a team it is her own achievement which she 
is thinking of, not the team’s, 


2 Childhood 8-13 years 


Early childhood, the period from about her eighth to 
tenth year, finds Ntombi reaching a more stable 
existence, less ups and downs, more steady progress 
and development. She is less of an individual 
person now, with her own different ways of doing 
things, but is behaving more like others in her group. 
In school she accepts discipline more easily, fits 
into classroom routine, likes working with her 
group. Her mind is very eager and alert; she is very 
keen to learn, to Create, to express herself in new 
ways, such as singing and acting. At this stage her 


memory is good, and she also likes to be challenged 
to think. 


Development in late childhood, the rr to 13 years 
period, goes on much the same as the previous one, 
but the difficulties of the adolescent stage begin to 
appear. ‘Towards the end of her primary schooling, 
if she began when six years old, Ntombi develops a 
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strong desire to succeed in what she undertakes, to 
do better than others, to be the winner, to be first. 
If these desires are never met she can suffer great 
disappointment, even to the point of being dis- 
couraged from trying. Mr. Khumalo is therefore 
careful to let each child of this age succeed at 
something, to win occasionally. Ntombi’s hand- 
writing might not be good, in fact it might be very 
bad, yet Mr. Khumalo says, ‘I am very pleased with 
Ntombi this lesson. She has tried harder than any 
of you to improve her writing.’ 


3 Adolescence 14-24 years 


With early adolescence there are not only bodily 
changes happening — the development of sex-organs, 
growth of hair on the body, changes in a boy’s 
voice — but great emotional and mental changes 
also. Up to now, say round about the fourteenth year, 
though it can be earlier or later, Ntombi and Temba 
have developed in much the same way, they have 
been children rather than girl and boy. Now they 
not only become more aware of their sex differences, 
they begin to behave in different ways and develop 
at different rates. Ntombi matures, becomes an 
adult, earlier than Temba. ; ( 

Often in early adolescence girls increase in weight 
and boys in height very rapidly. This has two 
effects: they sometimes become tired easily, and 
they are generally more hungry. If they do not have 
regular and adequate rest they might appear to be 
lazy, whereas they were not earlier, or less mentally 
alert. Needing more food at this stage, they are 
going to suffer if they do not get it, and be more 
tired and less attentive. 
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As in late infancy Ntombi and Temba have very 
strong feelings during early adolescence. Beginning 
to feel themselves adult, they resent being treated 
as children by teachers and older brothers and 
parents. At some stage during adolescence Ntombi 
and Temba will ‘fall in love’, and desire to please 
the person in whom they are most interested. 
Similar strong feelings may be felt for someone of 
their own sex who is a hero or leader, someone who 
comes up to their ideals, someone they desire to be 
like. Feelings of loyalty to a leader can be quite 
deep at this stage, or to a team, or school. Similar 
to this devotion to a leader is the desire to lead, to 
be a leader oneself, Early adolescence, is, after late 
infancy, the time when character development is 
greatest. At about the age of sixteen Temba’s 
intelligence is as developed as it ever will be. 

Their desire to press on to new fields of knowledge, 
of experience and achievement, continues with 
Temba and Ntombi during adolescence. Physical 
growth slows down, but bodies become stronger, 
and muscular control better. It is the age from which 
come our future great footballers and dancers. Just 
before they reach adulthood Temba and Ntombi 
will be full of energy, with a tremendous urge to live 
life abundantly. It can be for them a time of great 
happiness, of deep religious experience, and the 
time when they can, if they wish, do wonderful 
things for the well-being of others, 

It isa privilege that we teachers have,’ says Mr. 


Khumalo, ‘preparing children for the life that lies 
ahead of them,’ 
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$5. HOW DO CHILDREN DIFFER 
FROM ONE ANOTHER? 


When somebody asks Mr. Khumalo what he teaches, 
he could say, ‘I teach English, Ndebele, Arithmetic 
and so on,’ or he could say, ‘I teach Standard 3.’ 
But he says neither of those things, knowing he 
does not teach either subjects, or a class, but children. 
He knows he teaches Temba and Ntombi and 
twenty-eight other children in his class, each one of 
whom is different from all the others. 


Teaching Children not Lessons 


While she was a young student teacher Miss Moyo 
did not know this, and she used to make the mistake 
of teaching English, or teaching a lesson, or teaching 
a class. In preparing her lessons she gave no thought 
at all to what the children might like, but instead 
spent all her time studying the text-book and the 
scheme of work. Her lesson notes were perfect, her 
teaching aids were well made, her blackboard work 
ye excellent, yet the children did not learn any- 
thing. 

She could not understand why they did not after 
she had worked so hard, nor why she got so few 
marks for teaching. When she asked another student 
about it he said to her, ‘Miss Moyo, you took no 
notice at all of the class. They might just as well have 
been a flock of sheep, and not Standard 1 children,’ 
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So she tried again. She knew Standard 1 had child- 
ren of about nine years of age, and she studied 
carefully all that Standard 1 had been taught before, 
and should know when next time she faced them. You 
can imagine how disappointed she was when more 
than half the class did not learn what she was 
supposed to teach them. She began to think she was 
no good at teaching, and she certainly did not enjoy 
it. ‘ 
In despair she went to her teacher, and asked him 
what was wrong. This is his reply. ‘Did you not 
notice, Miss Moyo, that although Temba got all 
the sums right, Ntombi got them all wrong? Did 
you not see that Sitogozile was not attending at all, 
but was half asleep, and that Khiwa was playing with 
his new pocket-knife? Each of those children is 
different from all the others in some way or other; 
try teaching each one of them.’ ‘ 
Next time she was due to take Standard 1 Miss 
Moyo went to their class teacher and asked about 
each of the children. She sat at the back of the class 
and studied the children. In fact she spent more time 
studying the children than she did in studying what 
she had to teach them! As a result she began to 
enjoy teaching; the children learnt better because 
she knew them; she liked them and they liked her. 
Now she is one of the best teachers in the country. 


Differences in Age 


These are some of 
discovered amon 
class. Although t 
years, one child 


the differences Miss Moyo 
g the children in that Standard 1 
he average age of the class was nine 
was only seven years old, and two were 
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twelve. The seven-year-old child was not nearly so 
good at writing and handwork as the twelve-year-old 
ones; he could not control the muscles of his fingers so 
well. While the older ones were interested in lorries 
and buses and tractors, the younger one was not. 
His chief interest was in the puppy his uncle had 
given him. The little one sat in the same desk as 
the two big ones. It was too big for him; it was 
too small for them. They laughed at him in P.T. 
lessons and games because he could not do what they 
did, so he gave up trying and used to pretend he was 
sick. 

Ntombi and the other girls in the class were 
not particularly interested in things the boys liked 
learning about — policemen, motor-cars and drivers, 
and the boys did not care much about what interested 
the girls — nurses, dresses and cooking. Miss Moyo 
saw how necessary it was to introduce some examples 
which would interest the boys, and others to interest 
the girls. 


Differences in Ability 


When she added up the totals for all the end of term 
tests Miss Moyo found that the class average was 
60. Mr. Khumalo said that was quite a good result, 
‘But,’ he asked, ‘what was Ntombi’s total?’ ‘Only 25,’ 
Miss Moyo replied, but she hastened to add that 
Temba had got 85. Here were two children who 
were quite different in learning-ability. Temba 
found the work easy, Ntombi found it hard. On 
checking her list Miss Moyo found that a few 
children had gained very high marks, a few very 
low marks, while most of them got about the average 
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mark. This, thought Miss Moyo, requires three 
kinds of teaching, one for the majority who are 
average, special teaching for the backward ones, and 
also special teaching for the very bright ones. To be 
able to do this she taught her class in small groups. 
Some children, Miss Moyo noticed, could learn 
things by heart easily and repeat them when asked 
to do so. Others were good at thinking things out 
for themselves. The latter were good at problem 
sums, the former at mechanical sums. While some 
children could do a new kind of sum after seeing the 
teacher do several on the blackboard, others took a 
few days to learn it properly. Just to be told was 
enough for some children, others had actually to 
handle objects and write things down several times 
before they understood them. Miss Moyo soon 
discovered many degrees of intelligence among her 
children; there seemed to be a variety of kinds of 
mind in her class. Again she realized that a method 
suitable for Ntombi was not at all suitable for Temba, 
and she was surprised that she had once thought that 


a person could teach thirty children all in the same 
way. 


Differences in Character 


Just as the children were 
they were different in t 
temperament. One child 
cheerful, not easily disco 
and serious, and would 


different in their minds, so 
heir emotions, feelings or 
was generally happy and 
uraged, another was quiet 
J begin to cry if she could 
not doa thing correctly. Some did not seem to care 
whether their work was correct or not, or tidy or 
dirty, others were just the opposite. One kind of 
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incentive appealed to Moses very much, not at all 
to Faro. In fact to get all her children keen to do 
good work Miss Moyo found she had to treat them 
in a variety of ways. 

When looking at her children, Miss Moyo could 
sce that they were not all the same in their bodies. 
Most of them were generally strong and healthy, 
but some were not. Afa could only see to read by 
holding the book several inches from his eyes; 
Alice did not hear Miss Moyo when she called her 
name unless she spoke louder than usual; Kembo’s 
thin, weak little body looked as though it was not 
fed properly; Timothy nearly always had a cough, 
and he often missed several days; an injury to her 
right elbow prevented Agnes from bending her arm, 
making writing and handwork difficult; Freda 
often yawned in class as though she had not had 
enough sleep. All these physical differences and 
defects affected the children’s learning in various 
ways, making them require special treatment. 


Differences in Appearance 


Looking at them at other times Miss Moyo noticed 
great differences in the children’s appearance. Some 
were always clean and well-dressed, others were 
not so clean, and some shivered with the cold 
because they did not have enough clothes. Eight of 
them, she discovered, had nothing to eat before they 
came to school. Sometimes Jacob arrived crying 
because his father had beaten him. Temba, if given 
a supplementary reader to read at home, read it 
quickly with his mother’s help; Joseph never seemed 
to read at all away from school. When she began 
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visiting their parents Miss Moyo soon found out 
that her pupils came from a wide variety of homes. 
Where the home environment was good, where 
parents were educated and cared for their children 
well, those children learnt better than those who 
came from a poor home. She sympathized with the 
latter children, and gave them special help and 
encouragement. 

What a lot of differences! After some time when 
she had got to know all her children Miss Moyo 
thought she knew all their differences. Something 
else happened which made her realize she must go 
on learning about them. One day Ntombi behaved 
in a way in which she had never behaved before, 
almost as though she were not Ntombi but someone 
else. Either she was unwell, or something had made 
her become sad and serious. Each child, Miss 
Moyo discovered, behaved in different ways from 
time to time, and was not just what she expected 
it to be. So she went on studying each one of them 
all the time, so that she might know just what they 


were like, for only in that way, she believed, could 
she teach them properly, 


Children grow at different rates 
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§6. HOW DO WE HELP THEM TO 
GROW UP? 


Just as no two children are ever exactly the same in 
appearance, or in mind or character, so also any one 
child is not the same from term to term. Temba is 
changing all the time; he is growing and developing. 
The Temba who began school on January 16th is 
not the Temba sitting in front of Miss Moyo on 
March 18th. He is, if you study him carefully, quite 
a different boy. 

Even in a period of two months Temba has grown 
in his body, in his mind and in his character. He 
has changed physically, mentally and emotionally, 
each of which changes could be measured and 
recorded by people trained in child study. The 
younger we are, the faster is our rate of change — 
which makes the work of the infant teacher much 
more important than that of the teacher of the upper 
primary classes. The infant teacher must be aware 
of the rapid changes taking place in her children, 
and must guide them so that as they change they 
become better all the time. 


Maturation and Integration 

Books about children have much to say about 
‘maturation’ and ‘integration’, two terms which help 
us to understand about growth and development. 
Maturation is from the word ‘mature’, which means 
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ripe, complete, ready for use. As little children 
grow they have to learn to fit into their surroundings, 
to live peacefully with other people, to be ready to 
work and earn their living and take their place in the 
community. Maturation is a process which begins 
when we are born, and goes on all our lives. It pro- 
ceeds at a greater pace when we are very young, 
and is quite fast in our early years at school. 

The term integration comes from integer, which 
in arithmetic means a whole number, something 
complete in itself. To integrate means to make 
complete something which is not so, or to combine 
various parts into one complete thing. This again, 
as it applies to children and people, is something 
which begins the day Ntombi is born and goes on 
at varying paces all her life, though it is faster when 
she is young. 

Both these processes go on all our lives because 

though we may come to have perfectly developed 
and healthy bodies, none of us gets very far in 
acquiring the kind of mind which can remember 
all we want it to, nor reason as clearly as we would 
like. When it comes to our feelings or emotions, 
Our spirit or character, we find ourselves even further 
from perfection, It is only God, Jesus reminded us, 
who is completely good, 
_ What makes Mr. Khumalo so keen on teaching 
is the challenge Temba presents to him. How can 
Temba be helped to grow to be the best possible 
person that he can become? Not only Temba, of 
course, for in his lifetime Mr. Khumalo will help 
more than 3,000 children to grow and develop. 
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Mind and Body 


Of the three ways in which children grow, teachers 
often think they are only concerned with their 
minds. This is a great mistake. If Temba were given 
all the training his mind could possibly be given, 
but was a weak and sickly boy, or one of very bad 
character, he would not be growing well to be a com- 
plete person. 

Bodies are important, for if they do not work 
properly Ntombi and Temba will not learn well, 
their minds may not develop properly. Miss Moyo 
knows that if she has a headache, a toothache, or a 
stomach ache, she will not be as kind and patient in 
the classroom as she would like to be. Therefore she 
believes she must do all she can to help her pupils 
to grow up to be strong and healthy and to avoid 
such mistakes. Ill health is very largely due to 
ignorance, to not knowing the rules of health. 
Learning hygiene will help Ntombi a great deal to 
avoid sickness. So also will the development of 
good health-habits like washing hands after going 
to the latrine, opening windows for fresh air, and 
sitting up straight. Equally important 1s that Ntombi 
should have the right kind of exercise, and that she 
should grow up with a love of healthy exercise 
through games or work. Miss Moyo knows she can 
do much to help Ntombi grow up to be a strong and 
healthy person. À , 

It would be silly to say that developing Temba’s 
mind is more important than seeing that his body 
grows properly, that the work of his teacher is more 
important than that of those who see that he is 
healthy. Nevertheless, his teachers have a very impor- 
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tant part to play, for it is they who do most to ensure 
that he has a well-developed mind, and this is essential 
if he is to be happy and useful. Some of the world’s 
really great people have been sick and weak, cripples, 
deaf, blind or dumb. One very great woman is both 
deaf and blind. Similarly, however good a person 
may be, he will be happier and more useful if he 
has a mind capable of dealing with the difficulties 
and problems which will confront him. 

It is just as important for a teacher to know about 
minds and how they work and grow and suffer, 
as it is for a doctor to know the same things about 
bodies. Nurses and medical orderlies know a lot 
about bodies, but Mr. and Mrs. Ndlovu do not 
consult them when they are really troubled about 
Temba’s body. Instead they say, ‘We must see a 
doctor.’ Teachers seldom are, but they ought to be, 
experts in the health and growth of children’s minds. 

Teachers ought to know that minds do grow, and 
that the growth goes all on the time. They grow in 
stages, but do not stop at the end of each stage: one 
continues from another, However, minds do not 
grow at an even pace. A river flows faster down a 
hillside than on a plain, and children’s minds grow 
Sometimes faster than they do at others. Mental 
growth, though of different pace and degree in 
different children, follows an ordered pattern. For 
instance when a child js learning to talk, it first uses 
nouns, then adjectives, then verbs and lastly pro- 


ANR Eroi T all races are the same in this. 
oug minds are th e d 5 
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Moyo know that minds do not 
grow by themselves, but their growth is affected 
also by the growth of the body, and of the emotional 
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nature of the child, that is his feelings and how he 
controls them, and his relations with other children 
and adults. Temba develops as a child, a whole 
child, not just a child with a mind. 

What sort of a mind does Mr. Khumalo want 
Temba and all of his pupils to have? To help his mind 
grow we must know what we want it to grow into. 

It is a wonderful asset to have a mind with a good 
memory — especially when you have to remember 
many facts to pass an examination. Miss Moyo 
knows how to make Ntombi remember — by teaching 
her through her eyes and hands as well as her ears, 
by making her interested through games and 
activity, by repetition and revision, by giving her 
motives for remembering. 


Memory and Intelligence 


Memory, though, is not as important as most 
teachers think it is. A good teacher can teach even 
dull children to remember tables and words, but 
what use is that if the child cannot do problem 
sums or put words together to express ideas? Some, 
but not much. The most useful kind of mind is one 
that can think and reason things out, what we 
describe as an intelligent mind. Intelligence, how- 
ever, is not something teachers can give children: 
their degree of intelligence is fixed to a large extent. 
It can be measured by tests. A child with a score of 
110 at eight years of age will have the same score 
when twelve years old. Its knowledge is much greater 
of course, but the degree of its ability to think and 
reason is the same. 

Most of Miss Moyo’s children are of average 
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intelligence, a few are of low intelligence, and about 
the same number are of high intelligence. She knows 
that, and uses different methods with each group, 
trying to get each child in the group, to use to the 
full the intelligence it has. Different children need 
different kinds of stimulus to thinking, things which 
make them reason and work things out for themselves. 

If Miss Moyo cannot make Ntombi more intelli- 
gent, she can see that she uses all the intelligence 
she has, and she can do so more by giving Ntombi 
an alert mind. An alert body is one which is ready 
to move quickly when given orders or faced with 
danger. An alert mind is one ready to receive new 
facts, eager to try to solve new problems, and to 
overcome difficulties never met before. In Africa 
where there are so many changes taking place, 
Temba and Ntombi need alert minds, ones ready to 


follow new ways, and not just to do what has always 
been done before, 


Healthy, Clever or Good? 


If we asked Mr. and Mrs. Ndlovu which they would 
most wish their children to be, healthy, clever or 
good, what would they say? Most parents of course 
wish their children to be all three, but would regard 
being good as the most important, Making them so is 


not just the responsibility of Parents, or church leaders, 


but to a very great extent of teachers also. Ntombi 


was not born either good or bad; her soul, spirit or 
character grows in the same sort of way that her body 
and mind do. It is a big task of her teachers to see it 
grows in a way that will make her happy and useful. 
Children are not as happy as adults; they cry 
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much more than we do, even though at times they 
laugh a good deal. They are unhappy because 
they cannot control their desires and their feelings; 
they cannot ‘get on with’ others as well as they 
would like to do; they often feel frustrated and dis- 
appointed. In all these things they need help. 

Little children shape their behaviour largely on that 
of grown-ups whom they like and respect. Lucky is 
the child with good and kind parents and teachers. 
Temba copies Mr. Khumalo, so how important it is 
that Mr. Khumalo should be a good man to copy. 

Apart from setting an example Mr. Khumalo 
helps Temba’s emotional and spiritual growth in 
other ways. He puts before him other models to 
copy when he tells him about great men in scripture 
and history lessons, in letting him read stories about 
them in language lessons. 

Temba loves praise and approval from his teacher, 
so when he does a good or kind act Mr. Khumalo 
praises him, Other boys who like praise will then 
do the same things. Similarly Temba hates blame 
or disapproval. Once when he was very small and 
doing something naughty his father looked at him 
sternly and said, ‘Ah! Ah! Ayi!’ Temba ran to his 
mother and began to cry. He was soon happy, but 
he never did that thing again. i 

Little children are very suggestible, that is they 
accept willingly suggestions made by those they like. 
If Mr. Khumalo says to them after school, ‘Let us 
go and collect firewood for old Mrs. Mpofu who 
is sick,’ they will readily do so. So instead of telling 
them to be good and kind, Mr. Khumalo goes on 
suggesting good and kind things for them to do 
until it becomes a habit. 
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§7. HOW DOES THE STATE OF A 
CHILD’S BODY AFFECT ITS 
LEARNING? 


Temba and Ntombi cannot learn well if they are 
uncomfortable in any way. Some of the causes of 
their discomfort can be removed by teachers or the 
school authorities, others require the attention of 
their parents or the people at the clinic. 

Consider first those that can be remedied by tea- 
chers and others at school. If Temba has a desk or 
bench that is too high for him, or too low, he cannot 
do any written work easily. Of course if he is in one 
of the lower classes and has no desk or bench at all 
the position is much worse. Wise teachers will see 
that a little child has a chair to himself, one with a 
back to it, and a place at a low table, two feet high. 
Bigger children need desks or tables 2 ft. 3 in. high, 
and the biggest ones desks 2 ft. 6in. high, with benches, 
stools, or chairs to suit each height. If dual desks, 
(those for two children only) are used, it is easier to 
put every child in one which suits him. No class 
should have all its desks the same height, unless of 
course all the children are about the same size. 


Causes of Discomfort in School 


Desks or benches which are fixed to the floor are not 
good for this reason. Also to be avoided are built-in 
benches made of mud or bricks, or benches made of 
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rough or narrow planks. If she is not comfortably 
seated in an uncrowded desk Ntombi will not 
attend properly nor do her written work as neatly 
as she might. 

Children will learn better if their bodies are of an 
even temperature, that is not too hot and not too 
cold. Sometimes they are too cold because a cold 
wind blows through open doors, windows or holes 
in the wall, because their feet are on cold cement 
floors, or because they have not enough clothes. 
This last is a matter for parents to remedy, but 
teachers can do something about the others. A bar 
to rest his feet on keeps Temba’s bare feet off the 
cold floor, so does a sisal mat. A lesson in the sun- 
shine may make him warmer, and so will a brief run 
around the school yard between lessons. 

When she is too hot, Ntombi becomes sleepy, 
does not attend so well, and her mind is not so alert. 
Teachers can remedy this by seeing that she does 
not have too many clothes on, seeing that classrooms 
are well ventilated, with desks away from the walls, 
broad aisles between desks and not having the 
children crowded together. Sometimes a lesson 
under a shady tree in the fresh air helps in very 
hot weather. 

Children, especially little ones, cannot go as long 
as older people without visiting a latrine. Sometimes 
Ntombi may want to go out, but does not because 
she is shy or does not want to miss what is going 
on in the classroom. But her discomfort prevents 
her from doing her work nicely. Knowing this, Miss 
Moyo sends her little ones out to the latrine more 
often than Mr. Khumalo sends his, and before 
they return she makes them wash their hands. In 
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these ways the children develop good health-habits, 
and they learn better because they are more comfort- 
able. 


Other Causes of Discomfort 


Now think of some of the causes of discomfort which 
need the co-operation of parents. Temba cannot 
concentrate or do neat work if he is very hungry. 
If he had a breakfast of nourishing food before he 
came to school Temba would learn better. Mr. 
Ndlovu sometimes forgets this. 

A tired child does not learn as well as one which 
has sufficient rest for its body and mind. There are 
two kinds of fatigue, physical and mental. With the 
first kind the child may have had to walk too far, 
or work too hard, or perhaps it is under-nourished, 
that is it does not have sufficient nourishing food, 
food that is health-giving and energy-giving. Mental 
fatigue is the result of an overworked mind, or of a 
mind which does not have enough rest. Teaching 
Temba too many facts in a short time makes his 
mind tired; he is confused. That is why we have a 
fact-learning lesson followed by an activity one 
where possible, for example singing or handwork 
after an arithmetic or English lesson. When Temba 
sleeps at night his mind rests, and if he does not have 
nine or ten hours of sleep his mind is not rested 
enough, and next day it is too tired to take in new 
facts easily. 

Closely related to his learning is Temba’s diet, the 
food he eats. If he has sufficient food for his needs, a 
balanced diet for all the needs of his body, and if he 
has three meals at regular times each day, Temba 
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is more likely to have a healthy mind because he has 
a healthy body. Some parents need to learn this, 
even rich ones who do not feed their children 
wisely. 

When Ntombi is really sick she generally stays 
at home in her parents’ care. But sometimes she 
comes to school when she is too unwell to learn, with 
a bad cold, fever or with something wrong inside 
her body. It is useless trying to teach her on such 
occasions; she needs medical care more than teach- 
ing. Miss Moyo has learnt enough about hygiene 
and first aid to recognize when Ntombi is too sick to 
be in school. Every teacher should be able to do this. 

Often, though, Ntombi or Temba are unwell, 
but not enough to be out of school. They may have 
a headache, toothache, a cold, stomach ache, have 
bilharzia or amoebic dysentery, be anaemic or suffer 
from malnutrition, have a sore or bruise, or be sickly, 
weak or unwell for a number of reasons. Again Miss 
Moyo can see this, even if she does not know exactly 
what it is that is troubling Ntombi, and she does not 
get cross if Ntombi is not as bright and attentive as 
the others. Where she can, of course, she gives 
medicine or treatment to help her. 


Physically Handicapped Children 


Some children are not normal in their bodies, being 
cripples or physical defectives of some kind, that is 
varying from what is normal. Often children do 
not hear properly, and appear dull when „really 
they are not. Mr. Khumalo, if he suspects this, can 
test Temba’s hearing. If it is very bad he asks the 
Ndlovus to take Temba to a clinic. The same applies 
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to eye-sight. If Ntombi does not see well, she might 
learn better if she wore glasses. If eyesight or hearing 
is only slightly defective, it may help to put the 
child nearer to the blackboard and the teacher. 
Children who are cripples, or deformed in their 
arms, hands or legs, or have an impediment in their 
speech, may have very good minds, but fall behind 
the others in class position because they cannot sit 
comfortably in school, or use their hands to write 
or do handwork easily, or speak correctly. Such 
children need help more than others, and Miss 
Moyo gives them the Christian care which may make 
them able to lead useful, happy, lives. In special 
schools the blind and deaf and dumb can be taught 
so that they obtain university degrees; a man without 
arms can be taught to write, draw and paint with his 
toes or his mouth. If this is so, then those less handi- 


capped can be taught by keen teachers in a class of 
normal children. 


A balanced diet 
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§8. WHAT DO CHILDREN LIKE 
TO DO? 


Forcing children to sit still and quiet on rows of 
benches, and do nothing but what the teacher tells 
them to do, often actually prevents them from 
learning as well as they might, because these are 
not things children like doing. If given any choice 
about it they would rather be somewhere else 
enjoying themselves. 

Miss Moyo’s children once asked her why they 
could not come to school on Saturday and Sunday. 
They wanted to come to school every day because 
they liked it so much. The reason they liked it is 
because she let them learn through doing the things 
they liked doing. Once a teacher has succeeded in 
making children want to learn she does not have to 
teach them very much — they go on learning by 
themselves, and teach one another. wae 

Sitting still and being quiet for a long time is one 
thing little children do not like doing, unless of course 
they are playing some game they like very much, 
or reading an interesting book, or making something. 
As children get older their desire to move about, 
talk, play and express themselves noisily gets less, ` 
but it remains with most primary school children. 


Children like Activity 
Children, especially small ones in their first three 
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We learn to talk by talking, not just by listening. Se 
we learn to do sums by doing them, not just y 
watching the teacher doing them on the boar 2 
Learning to say, ‘one, two, three, four, five,’ is no 
very interesting or useful, but counting seeds in 
cotton reels is fun, and very useful. Mr. Khumalo 
teaches all new arithmetic practically; „he lets 
each child do something. In scripture or history or 
hygiene lessons he always plans for the children 
to do something — to act or play or draw or model or 
make something. Listening to the teacher use new 
words or sentences in English is the first part of the 
lesson, but then follows activity when the children 
use these new words or sentences to each other in 
pairs, as they talk and act in groups. ‘Pupil-activity, 
says Mr. Khumalo, ‘means pupil-progress.’ 


Group Work 


Another thing children like 
suggested: they like to be in 
does not is like the one 
something wrong with 
too big a group, 
prefer to be in gro 
— not so many th 


to do has already been 
groups. The child who 
who does not play: there 1s 
him. A class, however, 1S 
especially for little children who 
ups of five to eight of their friends 
at Ntombi cannot talk to any one 
of them if she wants to, Modern teachers therefore 
use gtoup methods, not only in the classroom but 
in play and physical training. In Miss Moyo s 
classroom the children never sit in straight rows. They 
put their dual desks (that is desks for two only) 
together in groups to form one table, with five to 
eight children sitting around on stools or chairs, not 
benches. Children in each group are happy to talk 
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and play and work together, and to help one another. 
Sometimes they sit in a circle on the floor or on their 
stools, or stand in a group near the board or the 
nature-study table or their shop in the corner, but 
never in rows. Straight rows break the group feeling, 
Miss Moyo says, and children love to be in groups. 
When they are happy children like learning. 


Making Things 
Sometimes in their groups, sometimes in pairs, 
sometimes each by himself, but nearly all the time, 
children like to make things. When they have finished 
they are pleased to show their work and say, “This 
is mine, I made it.’ This desire is used by Mr. 
Khumalo and Miss Moyo in a number of ways in 
teaching the children. Modelling can be used in 
almost any subject from the first year to the last 
of the primary school. Clay is obtained almost 
anywhere, but makes the children dirty. Plasticine 
is clean and quick to use, but Temba cannot keep 
the things he makes, and sometimes he wants to. 
Saw-dust from the carpentry floor mixed with glue 
makes models which can be kept, or relief maps. 
They can be painted. Papier-maché is equally good, 
but takes longer to prepare. Paper and cardboard 
can be cut or folded or glued for a hundred purposes. 
Seeds, seedpods, bits of wood, cotton reels, empty 
tins and boxes, match-boxes, pieces of old cloth or 
string or wire all come in useful. Wooden or clay 
blocks or small bricks should always be ready in a 
junior classroom. 

Miss Moyo often gets her children to make to- 
gether a big model in the sand to illustrate a story 
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she has told; Mr. Khumalo gets his to make a model 
village to teach hygiene. Sometimes the whole class 
works on making and stocking a shop, a post-office, 
a clinic or a garage, a bushman shelter or an igloo. 

Closely related to making things is drawing or 
painting. Put paints and brushes by a child and it 
will paint. Modern teachers use painting and 
drawing not just for expression in art lessons, but 
for teaching a variety of subjects. 

There is hardly a subject in which children cannot 
learn, and express their feelings, revise or practise, 
by these means. It is not expensive to give each 
child his own blackboard one foot square and a 
small box of coloured chalk. Old exercise books or 
big pieces of newspaper can be used for painting 
with colour-powder mixed with water. Crayons or 
coloured pencils are quicker to use than paints and 
brushes. Clay walls or floors can be painted on 
with different coloured clays. Children like bright 
colours; using them makes them like learning. 


Singing 

Children love to sing. A herd-boy alone on a hill-top 
will sing if he is happy; another will sing to give 
himself courage in the dark. Singing is a natural 
means of expression for children, and they are never 
shy about it, as are some adults who have poor 
voices. Wise teachers who know this will use singing 
as a means of teaching, not just as something which 
must be done in the singing lesson. Miss Moyo uses 
many songs like ‘Nine Green Bottles’ to teach 
number; Mr. Khumalo lets his children sing their 
multiplication tables; both of them use singing to 
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teach English, their own language, Scripture, his- 
tory and physical training. “We want our children to 
learn,’ these teachers say, ‘and as the children like 
to sing we let them learn through singing.’ 


Children learn by doing things 
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§9. WHAT DO THEY LEARN BEFORE 
THEY COME TO SCHOOL? 


Before she comes to school Ntombi is educated e 
many ways. She has learnt much, and made ea 
dous progress since the day she was born. ae 
faced with a problem she can use any of her ae 
senses to try to solve it; she can also use her min ie 
think about it. It is obvious, from the way ae 
plays, and from the stories she tells, that her Pee 5 
of imagination are well developed. Miss Moyo kno ih 
Ntombi begins her schooling on say January a d 
of the year in which she becomes seven years 0 re 
But she also knows her learning, her feces 
began six years earlier when she was born. Mis 


å a | 
Moyo does not begin to educate Ntombi, she merely 
continues her education. 


Things learnt before School 
Apart from Ntombi’s mind in her seventh year, het 


body also shows it is not untrained and undeveloped. 
It can walk 


and run and jump, and possibly skip 
also. Perhaps it can balance on a bicycle, and dance 
to music, drums or clapping. With arm and iea 
muscles Ntombi can model and make things, ang, 
if she has the means of doing so, can draw and paint 
to her own satisfaction, even if it is hard for anyone 
else to recognize what she has drawn. She can 
imitate others, and act. It is easy to see when she 
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is being a mother, a bride, or the nurse at the clinic. 
Miss Moyo does not have to begin from the begin- 
ning in teaching Ntombi to use her body: Mrs. 
Ndlovu and Ntombi’s brothers and sisters have 
already taught her much in that regard. 

Ntombi knows a language, too, her home language, 
and can express herself fairly well in it. 

Nor does Miss Moyo find Ntombi completely 
ignorant about ways of behaving. Already she knows 
how to greet people, how to behave in the presence 
of adults, how to ask for things, how to receive them, 
and express thanks. She knows quite a lot about 
getting on peacefully with other children, and even 
if she is naughty she probably knows she is. Although 
her feelings may be quite strong; feelings of joy, 
anger, fear, disappointment, and so on, she has gone 
some way in learning to control her expression of 
them. By now Ntombi has, by experience, learnt to 
avoid danger, pain and discomfort, to a considerable 


extent. Al 
In fact by the time she goes to school Ntombi is 
not an ignorant, incapable, uncontrolled and un- 


controllable child, she is quite a little person. It is 
ats her as such, and it 


a good idea if her teacher tre a sb 
certainly makes it easier and more enjoyable for the 
teacher if she does s0- 

learnt before she comes 


i Ntombi has 
aS YDE Sea ple of doing, and how she 


to scho at she is capa 

is ae, ae is Te considerable help to her 
first teacher. Knowing how she learnt all these in her 
pre-school years is equally helpful to all her primary 
school teachers. 
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First Days at School 


Another reason why Miss Moyo needs to know all 
she can about Ntombi and others before they come 
to school is that it is necessary if she is to treat them 
in the right way during the most important three 
days of the whole of Ntombi’s schooling — her first 
three days at school. Miss Moyo ‘thinks back’ to 
her own first days at school. She was only six years 
old, and from the time she was born she had been 
with her mother practically every day, and most of 
the day. If she hurt herself, was lonely or sick, was 
very happy about a present or a new toy, mother 
was there to comfort her or share her joy. 

But that first day at school her mother left her! 
Left her alone with a strange person and a lot of 
other children whom she did not know. Some were 
crying. She cried too. Her mother cried. It was the 
unhappiest day of her life, Everything was so different 
from home. She could not move about, talk when 
she wanted to, or play. She could not express herself 
in any way except by crying, and when she did the 
teacher said she would hit her if she did not stop. 
She could not even run away and hide. All this was 
a big shock to her, and it was weeks before she settled 


down, became happy and began to learn. 
Ntombi was much more fortunate. Miss Moyo 
invited Mrs. Ndl 


Ovu in to the classroom, and the 
two ladies talked in a friendly way. Ntombi could 
see that Miss Moyo was a friend of her mother’s, 
so was not to be feared. Miss Moyo spoke to Ntombi 


as though she were an important person, as though 
she were a big schoolgirl now, and even asked her 
to help her put the stools in a circle. Then this nice 
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Miss Moyo told them a story, just like auntie did. 
It was a funny story and everyone laughed, including 
Mrs. Ndlovu. Nobody cried. After the story the 
children modelled the old-man baboon in the story, 
while Miss Moyo talked with the mothers. Ntombi 
did not cry when her mother left because this Miss 
Moyo was kind, and being a schoolgirl at school 
was great fun, interesting and exciting. Miss Moyo 
asked all the children if they would like to come and 
play at her school again the next day, and Ntombi 
really wanted to. Because she did she began to 
learn school things right from the start. For her the 
change from being a home-girl to a schoolgirl was 
a happy, easy one. ‘Every little child,’ says Mr. 
Khumalo, ‘needs a teacher’s love and sympathetic 
care in this first big change in its life.’ 


Imitation and Curiosity before School 


Before she came to school Ntombi learnt much not 
because she was taught, but because she wanted to 
learn. Therefore when she came to school Miss 
Moyo first of all got to know her, and what she was 
interested in, made her happy, and then Ntombi 
wanted to learn. ‘You can recognize a good school,’ 
says Mr. Khumalo, ‘as one in which there is little 
teaching but much learning.’ k 
Ntombi learnt before she came to school by copying 
and imitating others. Sometimes it was her mother, 
sometimes her big sisters she copied. At school it 
is Miss Moyo and all the other children in the class. 
Miss Moyo washed her hands, other children wash 
theirs, Ntombi washes hers. When Miss Moyo writes a 


word Vuyiswa copies her. Ntombi copies both of them. 
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At home it was not Mrs. Ndlovu who taught 
Ntombi to wash plates and stack them, it was Ntom- 
bi’s sister. At school it is not Miss Moyo who does 
all the teaching: the children in their groups teach 
one another. ‘Children,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘can 
teach children better than teachers can!’ 

Much of what Ntombi learnt before she came to 
school she learnt because her curiosity had been 
aroused. She could not read, of course, but she knew 
about reading. Her father had books and papers, 
and she had asked what all the little black marks on 
them were for. ‘Those little black marks,’ said Mr. 
Ndlovu, ‘say things to me. Listen.’ And as he moved 
his finger along the lines the little black marks said a 
story. Every time she saw print Ntombi wanted to 
know what the little black marks said. She was 
eager to read. When she arrived at school there was 
writing all over the place, especially under pictures. 
Ntombi was curious to know what they said. When 
she could read some she was full of joy, keen to know 
what others meant. 

To Ntombi before she came to school nearly all 
of life was play. Washing herself was a game, and 
dressing, and sweeping, and looking after baby 
brother. Most of what she knew was learnt through 
play, through making things, through pretending. 
Miss Moyo does not interrupt the process of learning 
through play. Ntombi loves playing, and that is her 
fastest and easiest way of learning when she is young. 


Learning through Interest 


Much of what Ntombi knew before she came to 
school she learnt — she was not taught it — because 
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she was interested in it. Miss Moyo realizes that 
Ntombi will not learn to read and write unless she 
is interested in those activities. On the second day 
she was at school Ntombi was given a card with her 
name on it, which she was to hang from her neck 
with a piece of string. Her own name, and on the 
wall a nail for her to hang it when she went home, 
her own nail with her own name printed above it. 
Liking to have things of her own — it showed she 
was important — she learnt to read her own name in a 
few days. That is she began to read — because she 
was interested in reading something. 

In the same way she was soon given a book, her 
own book. Miss Moyo said she should write her 
name on it so that she could find her own book the 
next day. Because she wanted so much to put her 
name on her book Ntombi copied it from her card. 
She could write! That day she ran home to tell her 


mother she could write. 


n before they have any 
nd how they learnt it. 
t him interested, and 
im: he just learns.’ 


ad old days 


First day at school in the b: 
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§r0. HOW CAN GOOD HABITS BE 
DEVELOPED AND BAD ONES 
DISCOURAGED? 


Most of us do not think very much about what we 
shall do during the day: nearly all the things we do 
are done because it is our habit. If it were not so 
we should not get very much done, and life would 
be a burden to us. Most people do not like thinking 
or making choices. Little children much prefer an 
ordered life in which thinking is done by their 
parents or teacher or other older people. Adults are 
happier when they can follow the customs of their 
ancestors, or when they have been trained to do most 
things from habit. 

Habits are of two kinds, Partly they are our regular 
form of behaviour which we have copied from our 
elders, or which they have trained us to follow in 
various ways. They are our automatic way of doing 
things, things we do without thinking. For instance, 
when the warning bell rings we leave for the place 
where we assemble, or when we meet someone on 
the road we greet them. 

Besides having habits of action we also have habits 
of thought, or habitual attitudes of mind towards 
other people, things or ideas. What we like, or the 
kinds of people we like, or the sort of ideas we like, 
or on the other hand our dislikes, are often a matter 
of habit. 

Because teachers are taught the importance of 
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developing good habits in little children at an early 
age, they sometimes think it is good to have habits, 
forgetting that some habits may be bad ones. When 
they make life more simple or easier, they are good. 
So are they when they prevent us from becoming 
tired in our bodies or our minds — when they reduce 
the number of actions we have to perform or the 
amount of thinking we have to do. If they lead us 
to do certain things regularly, particularly in regard 
to health, they are good for us, and make us less of 
a nuisance to others. Another good aspect of habits 
is that they can make us follow proper methods of 
doing what we have to do. 


Habits begin Early 
On the other hand fixed habits and attitudes often 
prevent us from following new and better ways, which 
is a disadvantage if we live in a country where rapid 
progress is being made. Mr. Khumalo’s old father 
does not like it when someone suggests that he 
ploughs or plants his beans in a new way; he prefers 
his old habits. Attitudes of mind which we have 
from habit can make us dislike people whom we 
ought to like, or they can keep us from doing things 
in an efficient way. ‘Many of my teachers,’ Mr. 
Khumalo says, ‘have had bad teaching habits which 
they find it hard to get rid of when I suggest 
better ways of teaching. Often they object to new 
text-books because they upset their habitual ways 
of teaching a subject.’ 

Habits, good or ba 
and we go on forming 
or whether we do not. 


d, begin the day we are born, 
new ones whether we want to 
A mother’s life can be very 
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miserable if she does not develop good habits in 
her child very early in its life in regard to taking 
food, sleeping, and getting rid of waste matter from 
the body. 

In the same way a teacher’s life can be very 
difficult, and his teaching very inefficient, if he does 
not develop good classroom habits in his children. 
Mr. Khumalo does not only want Temba and Ntombi 
to have good habits for his sake, but for their sakes 
also. ‘Good habits,’ he says, ‘make good children.’ 

Just as it is easier to learn a second language when 
we are very young, so it is easier to form habits 
when we are quite small. Good habits are an impor- 
tant item in what Temba needs for his later life. So 
Miss Moyo begins to develop them in him right 


from his first day at school. This she does in various 
ways. 


Conditioning 


The first of these is called conditioning. Temba was 
born with various drives, tendencies, urges or 
impulses. He must eat, he must play, he must 
express himself, and so on. Giving him a particular 
pattern of doing these things he must do is called 
conditioning. Miss Moyo, and Temba’s mother 
also, want him to follow his urges in a regular and 
useful way, one that does not hurt or annoy other 
people. He likes to play, but if his playing takes the 
form of dropping stones in the porridge pot, then 
someone has to suggest to him it might be more fun 
to drop stones in a dish of water. Ntombi has a 
strong urge to express her anger, but if it is her 
habit to bite those who make her angry, then some- 
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one has to suggest to her that it is better to leave 
those who annoy her until her anger cools down. 
In these ways the children are encouraged to acquire 
the behaviour habits we want them to have in the 
future. It is easy to see why Miss Moyo will wish to 
condition her children to have good classroom habits, 
good learning habits, and good behaviour habits. 
She encourages correct ways, hoping they will be- 
come habits. 


Trial and Error 


Miss Moyo’s second method of developing good 
habits in Temba is called the trial-and-error method. 
When Temba first began to try to write Miss Moyo 
watched him, and could see from his body how 
difficult he was finding it. His forehead was wrin- 
kled, he held his crayon very very tightly, he stuck 
his tongue out, he nodded his head from time to 
time, held the legs of his stool tightly with his own 
legs, and was concentrating with all his might on 
every mark he made. He was soon tired of it. Mr. 
Khumalo, however, watching Temba writing when 
he was in Standard 2, saw something quite different. 
He sat relaxed, holding his pencil loosely, and wrote 
quite fluently and easily for a long time. 

What had happened to bring about such a change? 
Temba had tried to write, he had made mistakes. 
But because Miss Moyo had made him want to 
write, and because he loved to overcome difficulties, 
he went on trying until he developed habits of 
forming letters correctly and easily. It took some 
time, but the writing habits he formed in his first 
four years at school will be with him all his life. 
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‘Letting the child try, making him want to try, will 
help him,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘develop good and 
useful habits.’ 


Repetition 
Miss Moyo’s third method is better known than 
the first two, and is simply repetition. If Temba 
does a thing many times, sees it many times, hears 
it many times, he develops a habit about it. He 
hears a song often on the radio. Sing him the first 
few words and he goes on with it — from habit. 
Let him set out a new kind of sum correctly several 
times, and he does the rest correctly — from habit. 
Many good habits are acquired by repetition, but 
we have to remember that habits can be lost as well 
as acquired. To prevent them from being lost Miss 
Moyo uses revision from time to time so that Ntombi 
keeps the good habits she got through repetition. 


Consistency 


Parents and teachers often do not know about Miss 
vee s fourth method of developing good habits. 
t is called Consistency, which means always doing 
things the same way until the new habit is firmly 
fixed. When she has a new class of children she 
a to develop in them the habit of making the 
Cassroom tidy, picking up papers and putting 
chairs straight — before they leave it for break time, 
ee or going home. In the beginning she 
ma es them do this every time, never missing once. 
; NS do it sometimes and not others,’ she says, 
children do not know whether you always regard 
this as necessary, They are confused.’ 
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‘Success-and-Satisfaction’ Method 


Her last method is one she also uses for other 
reasons. It is to make the children feel satisfied be- 
cause they have succeeded in doing something — the 
“success-and-satisfaction’ method. Temba says a 
new sentence-pattern correctly. Miss Moyo praises 
him for it. He is pleased. He says it the same way 
next time, and the next, and soon it is a habit with 
him. ‘Praise,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘is better than 
blame. It leads to good habits.’ 

Forming good habits has been mentioned before 
breaking bad habits. One reason for this is that if 
good habits are formed it will not be necessary to 
break bad ones! However, Miss Moyo has not had 
Temba to train all his life; he came to school with 
some bad habits. Some were physical habits, like 
wiping his nose on the sleeve of his jersey, and put- 
ting his dirty thumb in his mouth. Others were 
emotional habits such as crying every time he fell 
down, whether he hurt himself or not. He may have 
bad mental habits, not concentrating on any one 
thing for more than a few minutes, or being careless 
in his work. Other children develop bad habits from 
bad teachers, or bad schools, or bad homes, or bad 
friends, and Miss Moyo has to try to break them. 


Breaking Bad Habits 
First of all she tries to understand why Temba has 
these undesirable habits, because often if the cause 
is removed the bad habit goes with it. She has to 
know a lot about Temba before she can do this, and 
it may take time. 
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Miss Moyo in the meantime tries her second 
method — she praises Temba for good conduct or 
work. Temba was a rude little boy, but once Miss 
Moyo found him behaving very politely. She 
praised him for this. Temba was pleased. Later 
he did the same thing again. More praise from 
Miss Moyo. In the end politeness became a habit 
with Temba, and he was not rude any more. The 
good habit had driven out the bad one. 

It was not always so easy, and Miss Moyo learnt 
that she had to be patient, for she knew that it is 
much easier to acquire a habit than to get rid of 
one. She never said to herself, ‘Oh, it’s a habit he 
has,’ and gave up trying. 

„Similarly she realized that it made it much more 
difficult to get rid of a bad habit of Temba’s if he 
did not want to get rid of it. Sometimes then she 
would explain to Temba that when he was dirty 
and untidy it made her unhappy, and because he 
liked his teacher and wanted to please her he wanted 
to get rid of this habit. That made it easier for him 
to do so. 

_ Being cross with him and showing she did not 
like him was a useless method with Temba. What 
the boy needed was the teacher’s friendship and 
sympathy in his troubles and difficulties. When he 
realized Miss Moyo liked him and wanted to help 
him, he became keen to get rid of habits which she 
said were not good. 

When he first came to school Temba many bad 
habits, but Miss Moyo wisely did not oe jan to 
become free of all of them at once. The lesser ones 
she did not try to correct, though she made a note 
of them in her record of Temba. Later in the year 
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when she had dealt with the really bad ones she 
began to remove the lesser ones. 

‘Bad habits,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘are the result of 
a child’s upbringing and evironment.’ Therefore 
we should not blame the child and punish him. He 
needs help, not punishment. 
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§11. HOW DO WE MAKE THEM 
ATTEND AND HOLD THEIR 
ATTENTION? 


“Make the children want to learn what you have to 
teach them,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘and you do not 
have to teach them; they just learn.’ 

‘Teachers who do not realize this often find teaching 
difficult. Their children, they complain, do not 
attend. In most cases this is the fault of the teacher, 
not the children. : 

Sometimes a young and inexperienced teacher 
does not prepare his lessons very well, which causes 
inattention for the following reasons. Not having 
thought out things for the children to do, he just 
talks himself all the lesson. Pupil-activity solves 
most of the problems of inattention. ‘Keep all the 
children occupied all of the time,’ says Mr. Khu- 
malo, ‘I never’, says Miss Moyo, ‘do anything 
myself if one of my children can do it.’ This is not 
laziness on her part; she is busy giving children 
things to do. In the oral part of language lessons 
Miss Moyo’s children do most of the talking; in 
number work she does not spend most of the time 


showing them all how to do sums, she lets them do 
sums. 


Interesting Lessons 
Children will not attend if the lesson is dull, therefore 
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Miss Moyo always begins a lesson with something 
which will interest the children, and make them 
want to learn. It may be a story she tells them, or a 
picture or model she shows them, or a game they 
play. She is always keen on the subject she is teach- 
ing, so children copy her enthusiasm. It is not Miss 
Moyo, the teacher, teaching, and the children 
learning, it is she and they learning together. ‘I 
have here,’ she says, ‘a frog. Let us look at it and see 
what we can find out about it.’ 

Generally, of course, she does not have one object 
herself and the children none, she tries to have 
objects for each child, or at any rate one for each 
group. Plenty of material such as number-game 
apparatus, drawing paper, crayons and paint-brushes, 
helps to keep children interested. 

Sometimes Temba does not attend because he knows 
what he is being taught. ‘Teachers are not paid,’ 
says Mr. Khumalo, ‘to teach the children what they 
know, but what they do not know.’ Once he heard 
a teacher say, ‘How many legs has a cow, class? 
That’s right, a cow has four legs.’ On other occasions 
Temba does not attend because the work being 
taught is too difficult for him. He may have been 
away sick for a week, and missed previous work. 
That is why Miss Moyo teaches groups in her 
class rather than the whole class at once. Those who 
know need practice to become better; those who 
know, but not perfectly, need a little teaching and 
then practice; but those who do not know need 
much teaching. Sometimes Temba needs teaching 
by himself. Often Miss Moyo sets some work for the 
children to do, and then calls two or three to the 
front of the class for special teaching. 
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Variety of Method 


Although children like an ordered routine, they also 
appreciate change and variety. Using different 
teaching methods provides this, so does change of 
position such as taking a lesson outside, or bringing 
the class to the blackboard, or to the nature study 
table, or the shop in the corner. 

When children become tired in body or mind they 
cease to attend very much. Mr. Khumalo prevents 
this to some extent by never having two similar kinds 
of lesson one after the other. He tries to have a think- 
ing lesson followed by an activity one, a sitting-still 
one by a moving-about one. With her little children 
Miss Moyo goes for a run around the building 
between lessons, particularly in cold weather. 

If a teacher’s class-control is weak, one noisy or 
naughty child will take away the attention of others 
from the teacher. Miss Moyo never talks to all the 
children if one is not attending. ‘Quiet, please’, she 
says. “Look at me. Ntombi, look at me.’ 


Physical Causes of Inattention 


Apart from the above causes of inattention there are 
others not due to the teacher, If a classroom is not 
well ventilated in hot weather children become 
uncomfortable and do not attend so well. Similarly 
if a classroom is too cold the children cannot be 
expected to attend well in cold weather. Sometimes 
the singing of the class next door distracts attention, 
or a brick-layer building a new classroom. Indivi- 
dual children may be very hungry, or over-tired, or 
sick. Temba in a desk and bench too small for him 
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is uncomfortable, and does not attend well, neither 
does Ntombi at a desk too high for her. 

Knowing the reasons for Temba’s lack of atten- 
tion is the first thing necessary for curing or prevent- 
ing it. Some teachers never try to do this; but use 
useless methods. One such is saying all the time, 
‘Attend to me, class. Listen to what I am saying.’ 
Another is making long speeches about how neces- 


sary it is to attend. Generally the children are not 


convinced in this way that it is. Raising the voice 
hildren, or shouting 


above the noise of inattentive € 

at them, seldom produces attention. Miss Moyo 
never raises her voice. If she wants special attention 
she stands quite still, asks for silence, and waits 
until she gets it. Threatening punishment for in- 
attention is seldom effective, nor 1S actually punish- 
ing a young child for inattention likely to make him 
attend for long. Equally useless 1S offering rewards 
for attention: ‘If you attend nicely I will let you 


play a game.’ 


Different Kinds of Attention 


Mr. Khumalo knows he gets various kinds of atten- 


tion from his children. One is what is called sponta- 
neous attention, the kind which the children just 
from giving. Mr. Khu- 


cannot prevent themselves 1 
malo trips over his blackboard ruler and hurts his 
knee: everyone attends! So do they when there is a 
knock on the door and a visitor comes in, OF when 
Mr. Khumalo lifts a box on to the table, or unrolls 
a brightly coloured picture and hangs it up. — 
Another kind is voluntary attention, that which is 
given because the children want to give 1t more than 
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they want to do anything else. That is why the wise 
teacher makes his children want to learn. He then 
does not have to make them attend: if they are 
really keen they make the teacher attend! If he 
arouses their curiosity strongly enough the teacher 
is kept busy until they know what they want to 
know. ‘I have here some cards’, says Mr. Khumalo, 
as he turns them over and looks at them. ‘They are 
really most interesting.’ He goes on turning them 
over, smiling with pleasure as he comes to certain 
ones. He puts them down and says, ‘Well, I suppose 
we had better get on with our work.’ ‘Please sir’ asks 
Temba, ‘what’s on the cards?’ ‘Oh yes, the cards,’ 
says Mr. Khumalo. “They are some I made for 
myself. I have on them the names of great African 
leaders. Would you like to see them?’ They certainly 
would. And so the history revision lesson proceeds. 

When he was young Mr. Khumalo got a certain 
amount of forced attention given unwillingly through 
fear of punishment. His children did not learn much, 
and as he became more experienced he learnt how 
to get spontaneous and voluntary attention. 

One thing he noticed in those early days as a 
teacher was that it was almost impossible to get 
all his children to attend thoroughly all the lesson. 
Too much of the one kind of thing, even though 
interesting, made children give up occasionally for 
a rest. As time went on he learnt to prevent this by 
varying his methods within a lesson. Once he used 
to have thirty minutes English oral, thirty minutes 
English reading, and later thirty minutes English 
written work. Now he generally has a little of each 
in each English lesson. In every lesson he watches 
his children all the time, and whenever he sees their 
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interest fading away, he gives them a change, even 
if only to say, ‘Stand up everyone. Hands up. Try 
to touch the ceiling. Down. Get on with your 
work.’ 

Experience also taught Mr. Khumalo never to 
try to teach too much at one time, never to give too 
many details. ‘A little often,’ he says, ‘will keep the 
children attending better than a lot at one time.’ 

Once when Mr. Khumalo heard a teacher say 
to his class, ‘Attention, class. I must have attention,’ 
he called him aside and gave him this advice: ‘You 
should not really want attention, my friend, What 
you should want is interested attenders.’ 


Lessons should be exciting 
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§1z2. WHAT ARE THE NEEDS OF 
CHILDREN? 


Ntombi was born knowing how to take her food, 
just as a chicken knows how to peck grain, a fish to 
swim, and a foal to walk. Other things which we do 
‘instinctively’, such as trying to keep ourselves from 
danger and seeking the company of others, we do 


not do when we are very young, but we behave 
that way later on. 


Those who study children discuss how far their 
make-up is due to heredity, that is to the parents, 
and how far to environment, that is to the surround- 
ings in which they live. So also they discuss and com- 
pare the effects of instinctive characteristics, those 
which come from within themselves, and acquired 
characteristics, those which they get from others. 

Mr. Khumalo says he does not know enough 
about it to discuss these points, but he is a practical 
teacher who wants to improve ie teehee 
talks rather about the ‘needs’ and ‘drives’ of 
children, Everyone knows what grown-up people 
need, but unfortunately most grown-ups and 
many teachers have forgotten what they needed 
most when they were children, When we talk 
of ‘drives’ we mean the feelings, ideas, incen- 
tives, or urges which drive us to do things and 
behave as we do. Other ways of describing it are to 
say we have tendencies within us to certain kinds 
of behaviour, that is we are likely to behave in those 
ways. Or we can use the word ‘impulse’, which is 
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the noun from ‘to impel’ which means to drive on. 
Impulses are forces within us which make us be- 
have as we do. 


Group Needs 


From time to time when he was a small baby Temba 
wanted the company of other people, of his mother, 
or Ntombi, or his other brothers and sisters. If his 
mother went out of the hut and left him by him- 
self he used to cry, which was his way of letting others 
know that he did not like being alone. As he grew 
older he sought the companionship of others of his 
own kind. Going to school he never walked alone 
if he could help it; he liked to walk with others. 
At school he was happy to be one of a group of 
six children in Miss Moyo’s class who sat together 
and worked together. He did not mind that some 
in the group were girls. As he grew older, however, 
he liked to be among boys, one of a group who went 
herding together, a member of a cub pack or a 
team at P.T. or games. Knowing about this Mr. 
Khumalo organizes his children in groups as much 
as he can in nearly every subject. Groups read to- 
gether, practise oral language work together, do their 
sums together, work together in handwork and in 
gardening, work on making maps and models in 
history and geography. 3 , 
Closely connected with his desire to be with 
others is Temba’s need for the approval of others. 
To be rejected by his play-mates, to be put out of 
a group, to be laughed at or disliked by them, will 
hurt him very much. Little children need very 
much the esteem, approval, affection or praise of 
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others, particularly of those whom they like. Miss 
Moyo knows that praise and approval is a wonderful 
incentive to better work. ‘That is lovely work, 
Ntombi,’ she says. ‘Look at Ntombi’s work, chil- 
dren.’ Ntombi is very pleased, and tries to win 
praise again. ‘Praise for good work,’ says Mr. 
Khumalo, ‘is better than blame for bad work.’ 


Play Needs 


Temba’s second group of needs centre around play. 
Watch kittens and you see them playing. It is God’s 
way of making young things exercise their growing 
muscles, learn how to use their limbs, and be able 
to live with others of their kind. It is natural for 
Temba to want to move about, to sing, to pretend 
he is a policeman, a driver or a teacher, to laugh and 
do funny things. How miserable he is if he has to sit 
still and quiet on an uncomfortable stool for nearly 
five hours a day. So in all sorts of ways Mr. Khumalo 
lets him learn through doing things in groups, lets 
him act, lets him talk, lets him sing, lets him play, 
lets him compete against others. Play-way methods 
keep Temba interested, they satisfy his needs, they 
keep him happy at school. ‘A laughing child,’ says 
Mr. Khumalo, ‘likes learning,’ 


Imitation 


Like most young creatures Temba has a strong urge 
to imitate others. He sees his big brother throwing 
stones at a rock-rabbit and he tries to throw stones 
too. When he hears others use words that are new 
to him he copies what they say. Ntombi playing 
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with her doll is copying her mother. The desire to 
imitate is God’s way of teaching us how to grow up. 
The teacher who knows about this remembers all 
the time that his children are going to copy his 
example — his way of speaking, his clothes, his 
writing, his interest in the subjects he teaches, 
his care of his classroom and his garden, and his way 
of behaviour. ‘Do everything well,’ says Mr. Khumalo, 
‘and the children will copy you.’ 

When Mr. Khumalo was a schoolboy he used to 
get into trouble if he copied his neighbour’s work. 
Modern teachers have a different idea about copying, 

- which they know to be a natural need of children, 
so they let them copy from one another. First they 
see the teacher’s model, or hear it, then they copy it. 
If Temba copies it wrongly, Pamba will correct 
him, in other words children learn from one another 
in their groups. If Temba is keen on doing his 
own sums, or making his own sentences, Or drawing 
his own designs, he will not copy what Pamba is 
doing. Copying is only bad during tests; when learning 
how to do things it is not only natural, it is a big 
help to Temba — and to his teacher. 


Curiosity 


When Mr. Ndlovu is mending a puncture in his 
tyre young Temba comes up and asks, What’s that 
thing? What is it for? Where will you go when it’s 


is full of curiosity; he needs to 


mended? Temba i 1 l 
know things; he is always asking questions. When 
s to lift the lid to see 


he sees a closed box he want } 
what is inside. When Miss Moyo has some objects 
to be spoken about in English, a cup, a plate, a 
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bottle, a book and a pencil, she hides them in a box 
or bag, and little Temba attends very carefully — 
because he is curious to know what will come out 
next. Arousing children’s curiosity, putting questions 
into their minds, is a good way of making them 
attend, and of keeping them interested. Miss Moyo 
knows her children are ‘bursting with questions’, 
so she does all she can to prevent them from feeling 
too shy to ask her, for it is not natural for a child 
not to ask questions. To Temba Miss Moyo is just 


like his auntie at home; she lets him satisfy his 
needs and ask questions. 


The Child’s Feelings 


When Ntombi was a very small baby she was able 
to express her feelings of hunger or discomfort — 
she cried. As she grew her emotions developed, 
she acquired feelings of many kinds, and she just 
had to express them. It is one of the deepest needs. 
Most of Ntombi’s feelings as a young child 
concerned herself, her own self-regard, fear of 
danger or disapproval or ridicule, of anger, especially 
when she was prevented from doing what she wanted 
to do. Many of these Miss Moyo had to help her to 
overcome or to control. Ntombi had to learn not to fear 
dogs, and not to hit Temba when she was annoyed. 
As she grew Ntombi developed feelings towards 
others, feelings of sympathy, friendship or affection, 
the desire to be kind and helpful, hatred, jealousy 
and false pride. Often Miss Moyo had to develop 
the good feelings in Ntombi by example and en- 
couragement, but once Ntombi had them she wanted 
to express them. She was allowed, therefore, to 
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help Miss Moyo or her friends in her group. ‘Who 
will help me clean out the cupboard?’ asks Miss 
Moyo, and thirty little children want to help her. 

Other feelings come as the mind develops, 
feelings of delight and enjoyment and happiness, 
feelings of wonder and admiration, strong desires 
to succeed, to excel, to create things — pictures, 
models, songs, stories, neat homes or fine gardens. 
These can be very strong impulses, and not to let 
Ntombi express them in some way or other is to 
make her very unhappy. 

Of course it is not always a good idea for a person 
to express his feelings. It might cause trouble if we 
laugh at the wrong time, or make people despise us 
if we cry or lose our tempers. On the other hand 
there are emotions which it is good that Temba and 
Ntombi should express, such as ones of sympathy, 
admiration, and helpfulness. In encouraging some 
expressions of feeling and discouraging others Miss 
Moyo’s own example is very important. 

She has not only to help Ntombi express or control 
her feelings, she must train her to live not just by 
her feelings, but also by her power of reasoning. 
Ntombi must not only grow to be kind; she must 
also be sensible. If her little sister cries because she 
ishungry, Ntombimay feel very kind and sympathetic. 
To express her feelings by giving the baby many 
sweets might destroy its appetite for more satisfying 
food. The baby is still in need of food, and cries 
again. More sweets from Ntombi. More crying from 
the baby. The position gets worse and worse. 

‘The good teacher,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘must 
not only have a well-trained mind; he must also have 
a heart full of wisdom.’ 
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§13. HOW CAN WE HELP CHILDREN 
WHO ARE DIFFICULT TO TEACH? 


To have a class composed only of bright, keen, alert 
children is a rare experience for a teacher, except 
in big schools where classes in the same standard 
are graded according to ability. If Miss Moyo has an 
A-stream class (the brightest children) she requires 
special methods to keep those children keen and 
interested, but if she has an E-stream class (the back- 
ward ones) she requires other special methods to 
make them keen and interested, and to be able to 
teach them as much as they are capable of learning. 
In most African schools, however, A-stream down 
to E-stream children are all in the one class. It is 
silly to expect them all to learn just what is set down 
in the scheme of work each week. The bright ones 
could go much faster than the average ones, and 
learn much more; the backward ones cannot go so 


fast as the average ones even, nor do nearly as 
much. 


Types of Pupil 


What is Miss Moyo to do when faced with such a 
problem? ‘I want’, she says, ‘individual progression, 
I want each child to go ahead at its own pace.’ But 
with a big class it is very difficult to do this, so the 
next best method is to teach them in groups. Groups 
need not be the same for all subjects. Ntombi may 
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be in Jane’s group for English, in Pamba’s group for 
arithmetic, and Sipho’s group for handwork. 

Bright children need least help, just enough to 
make them keen to go on learning new facts and 
acquiring new skills. Average ones, who are the 
majority, need more help, but those in need of 
special attention are the backward ones. These are 
what Miss Moyo calls her ‘difficult children’. But 
they are not the only difficult ones, as each class 
generally has two other kinds — the clumsy and the 
troublesome children. 

These last three kinds of children will not only 
not learn themselves if they do not have a very good 
teacher, but they will have a bad effect on other 
children and prevent them from learning so fast. 


Why Children make Mistakes 


When asked by a student why he had such good 
results in arithmetic tests, Mr. Khumalo gave this 
answer: ‘What I do when I get a new class is to 
find out why each child gets his sums wrong. When 
I know why, I remove the causes of the mistakes 
children make, and they get their sums right.’ Miss 
Moyo uses exactly the same method with her difficult 
children. : 

In general terms the causes are that the minds 
of backward, clumsy or ace seen 
not been properly developed for various rea ; 
they have P ateate sete skills, that is the 
ability to make their muscles do what they want 
them to do, or that their characters and ability to 
get on well with other people have not been properly 
developed. 
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Backwardness is generally used to describe chil- 
dren who cannot do as well as others in their class 
or in their age-group in the three basic subjects: 
reading, writing and arithmetic. They are ‘tool 
subjects’, ones we use in doing our work well. 

If Temba is twelve years old in Standard 1 he may 
be backward or he may not. If he began school 
three years before, he may be in his proper class, 
but if he began when he was seven he should be in 
Standard 4. 


Causes of Backwardness 


Children who begin at the right age, but who do 
not keep up with others who began at the same time, 
do so for various reasons. One is poor health, 
physical defects, under-nourishment and tiredness, 
particularly if these things cause frequent absence, 
Absences for other reasons have the same effect. 
Children vary in intelligence, and in their ability 
to learn. Some are what are called Jate-developers. 
They might begin to read and write long after the 
others, and be thought backward, yet with good 
teaching they might catch up later and do quite 
well. A teacher who knows this will be patient with 
them, for to worry such children may delay their 
development even more. A further cause of back- 
wardness is emotional trouble of some kind — the 
child may be unhappy at home, or may be afraid of 
other children or the teacher. If Temba’s parents 
and teachers do not really know him, their treatment 
of him may upset his learning a good deal. Often 
backwardness is in no way due to the child, but 
just to bad teaching. 
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Dull and Retarded Children 


In fact Mr. Khumalo recognizes two distinct kinds 
of backwardness. In the one case the children are 
born dull, they just are not capable of learning very 
fast, even if they have good teachers. (Some unfortu- 
nate children, though very, very few, cannot be 
educated at all in the normal way. These should not 
be in an ordinary school.) The other kind is due not 
to causes in the children themselves, and these are 
not called dull, but retarded, that is held back, or 
under-developed. Each kind needs different methods. 

Dull children need much practical work, actually 
handling objects, and much repetition of the same 
facts in different ways. Retarded ones can be taught 
in the normal way, though given special work by 
themselves until they catch up with the rest of the 
class. In both cases children must be made interested 
in what they are learning; just giving them more 
work to do than the others often does not help. 
It may make the position worse. | 

Dull or retarded children also need praise for 
trying, not just for succeeding, and all the encourage- 
ment the teacher can give them. They must 
never be made to feel dull, never be told they are 


stupid. 


Clumsy Children 

Clumsy is a word which Mr. Khumalo applies to 
various kinds of children who need special attention. 
They are those who cannot do P.T. well or cannot 
play games properly, even some who cannot stand, 
sit, or walk in the normal way. Bad writers are 
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included, and those whose books and handwork are 
dirty and untidy, those who cannot do things 
neatly with their hands. Left-handed children he 
never tries to force to use their right hands, but 
instead he helps them in their special difficulty. In 
this group also are those who have difficulty in 
speaking, those who stutter or stammer. 

In all these cases Miss Moyo never gets cross with 
the children because they cannot do what others do, 
because she knows in most cases it is not the fault 
of the children that they are handicapped in these 
ways, nor can they overcome the handicaps just by 
themselves. To be cross with such a child may make 
him much worse, or even make it impossible for 
him ever to be cured. 


Troublesome Children 


Not so easy to deal with are the troublesome chil- 
dren, the naughty or badly-behaved ones, the ones 
who do not want to learn. Here Miss Moyo is not 
dealing with aspects of body or mind, but with 
troubles which go deep down in the child’s life, and 
of which even experts find it hard to discover the 
causes. “However, that is no reason,’ she says, ‘for 
not trying,’ and she begins with Mr. Khumalo’s 
approach to arithmetic: Why do the children get 
sums wrong? With these children her question is: 
Why does Temba behave badly, quarrel, fight, steal, 
refuse to obey, tell lies, disturb others, not attend 
in class, and do so many things which annoy other 
people? 

In general terms the causes lie in the instinctive 
ways of behaviour of children ~ their desire to express 
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themselves, sometimes to lead, sometimes to follow 
a leader, sometimes to push themselves forward, 
sometimes to hide, to be in the company of others, 
to protect themselves, and so on. Some causes are 
that the child does not have its deepest needs 
satisfied — for affection, for being safe and secure, 
for encouragement and praise, for approval, for 
being treated as a person. If Temba cannot follow 
his instinctive ways of behaviour, nor have his 
deepest needs met in normal ways, he will probably 
become unhappy and upset, and will rebel against 
the situation in which he finds himself at home and 
in class. 

Miss Moyo asks herself, ‘Is it my fault that Temba 
behaves badly? Do I treat him in the wrong way?’ 
Other questions she asks are these. “Has Temba often 
been punished in the past by his teachers or by his 
parents?’ If he has, and still does not behave better, 
then punishing him is useless. She will try some 
other way, such as encouraging him to be good 
instead of discouraging him from being bad. “What 
sort of a mind has Temba?’ she asks. If he is dull or 
backward or a slow learner, this might cause him to 
behave badly if he is made to feel inferior to other 
boys in his class. 

A big question is: Does Temba have plenty of 
opportunity at home or at school to do the things he 
is particularly interested in? When small he wants 
to move about, talk, help others, draw, sing and play. 
If he has to sit still and be quiet for long periods he 
will not do it, but will become a nuisance to his 
teacher. He likes to be in a group, a small group to 
whom he can talk and show things. But if he sits 
alone, or is one of a big group of forty, then he is 
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lost, and does what he should not. If he likes using 
his hands and making things, but is taught for five 
hours a day only through his eyes and his ears, he 
is not going to be satisfied. Wanting to be a leader 
of a group, or a helper of his friends, he will be 
unhappy if all the leading and helping is done by the 
teacher. “Bad behaviour,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘is very 
largely due to bad teaching.’ 


Outside Causes of Bad Behaviour 


Not all the blame for Temba’s bad behaviour rests 
on his teachers, however. Miss Moyo wants to know 
if it is due to causes outside the school. Often if he 
has a poor home environment, or stays with relatives 
who do not treat him kindly, he will behave badly 
not only at home, but also in school. 


Physical Defects affecting Behaviour 


Another cause of bad behaviour is not the fault of 
either teacher or parent, and that is the physical 
condition of the child, if he is not normal in some 
way. A very small boy in the presence of big boys, 
or a big boy in a class of small boys, will ‘feel out 
of it’; he does not fit. So he might misbehave. The 
same applies to a weak or lame one, who cannot do 
what others do, a slightly deaf one, or one who can- 
not see properly, or one who has a defect in his 
speech. Children hate to be different from others in 
their group, and unhappiness because of this leads 
to bad behaviour. Sometimes a change to another 
group or class cures this, but if it is not possible 
then he must be made to feel that though he cannot 
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do some things as well as others, there are other 
things he can do better. 

If Temba is troublesome, he needs special care 
and attention, just as he would if he were backward 
or clumsy. ‘Children who are not in the average or 
normal groups,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘must be 
treated in special ways.’ 


Not only children are clumsy 
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§14. HOW DO WE DEVELOP AND 
IMPROVE SKILLS? 


Only a very small part of Temba’s time in school 
is spent on learning new things. Most of his school 
time is taken up with practising and revising what 
he has already learnt. 

There are two reasons for this. In the first place 
words and number-facts often used become fixed in 
his mind: he does not have to spend time thinking 
of them when he wants to use them. Secondly much 
of Temba’s learning does not consist of acquiring 
facts at all, but of developing and improving skills, 
that is in practising doing things so that he does 
them with less effort of mind and body; possibly 
more quickly, certainly more neatly and accurately, 
and, Mr. Khumalo hopes, with more enjoyment. 

Temba learning a new song has to put into it a 
good deal of effort. There is the task of remembering 
the words, of learning which notes to sing, and their 
time values, and on top of all that getting his voice- 
producing muscles to make the right sounds. Look 
at his face as he learns. He may be frowning, or 
looking puzzled over a difficulty, or annoyed because 
he cannot get it just right. Watch him again when he 
has mastered the song. There is no look of strain or 
concentration, his eyes shine brightly, he may be 
smiling, and his face reflects his joy in a task suc- 
cessfully completed; in being able to produce some- 
thing which pleases his teacher or an audience. 
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Acquiring a Skill 
Acquiring any skill covers the same stages. Watch 
Temba writing in Standard 3 and remember 
what he was like trying to shape his first words in 
the beginner’s class. See how easily Ntombi knits 
in Standard 4, walking along and talking to 
her friends as she does so. Think back to her first 
knitting lessons in Standard 2, when each stitch 
took ten seconds, and all of Ntombi’s attention. 
Temba began to acquire muscular skills very 
early in life. None of them came suddenly or easily. 
Take the simple skill of balancing. By the time he 
was three months old Temba could sit up straight, 
but only if supported in some way- Perhaps in 
another two months he could do so all by himself, 
and had perfected the skill at eight months. At ten 
months he could stand if he held something, and 
soon afterwards he could walk alone. After that 
there were climbing and running to be learnt. When 
five he should have been able to walk along a narrow 
plank without falling over, at six ride a two-wheel 
bicycle, and skip at seven. 


Variations in Skills 

Our skill at making our body do what our eye or 
mind wants it to do differs from person to person, 
and in any one person from time to time. Possessing 
such skill not only gives us great delight in games, 
but also in pursuing hobbies, crafts, and eventually 
in the work by which we earn out living. Miss Moyo 
and Mr. Khumalo see how necessary 1t 1s to develop 
such skills not only in netball and football and 
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P.T., but in all forms of handwork, in art and draw- 
ing, and in the basic subject of handwriting. 


Muscular Skill 


The two teachers see all forms of muscular skill as 
related to one another. One developed and practised 
in P.T. periods helps with games and gardening; 
skill acquired in modelling, plaiting, drawing, or 
paper folding, helps in woodwork, sewing or writing. 

What are the conditions necessary if Temba is to 
acquire muscular skills? 

He must in the first place be interested in the 
Process which his teacher wishes him to follow. 
Fortunately like all little boys Temba was full of ' 
the desire to move about and play before he came 
to school, and had a strong urge to make things. 
Working from these beginnings Miss Moyo extends 
his interest to new forms of play and things to make. 
It is silly to expect Temba to write well if he does not 
want to write at all. 

Much of Temba’s pre-school muscular achieve- 


else. Failing to perform the action Temba may 
even have asked, ‘How do you do it?’ He liked to 
be shown how to do things. So his teachers do not 
just tell him how to fold his Paper or carve a spoon 
or sew a hem, they show him how to do it, using 
big clear models which are easy to understand. 


Trial and Success Method 


Temba learns to carve a spoon or kick a goal largely 
through the trial and success method. Ways of 
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doing things which do not lead to success he does 
not use, but chooses the ones which do get the right 
results, and practises them. If he is to go on doing 
so at any particular task he on his part needs confi- 
dence, and Miss Moyo needs patience. If Temba 
feels it is not possible for him ever to perform the 
task he is set he will be discouraged and give up 
trying. He must succeed a little from time to time, 
so Miss Moyo tries to give him something at which 
he can succeed before going on to making or doing 
more difficult projects. On her part she must show 
patience, and not show any annoyance if Temba 
does not make his paper boat correctly the first time. 

Even people who have some skill, such as good 
footballers, do not always perform at the same 
standard. One reason for this is fatigue. A tired 
footballer does not play as well as one who is fresh, 
nor does Temba score many goals if he prachscs for 
too long at once. In the same way Ntombi s fingers 
when she was learning writing soon got tired, and her 
writing began to get untidy. ‘In acquiring most skills 
it is better,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘to have frequent 
short practices than occasional long ones. 


Mind and Muscle 


For Temba to acquire skills, whether with his hands 
or voice or his whole body, it is important that the 
whole of Temba be applied to acquiring them, not 
just the particular muscles concerned. There is 
first of all his emotions — the feeling he has towards 
the task in hand. Only if he loves drawing, has a 
strong desire to express himself in that way, or 
wishes to acquire the skill for some other reason, 
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can he achieve any great success at it, Just wanting to 
draw, however, does not make Temba an artist, he 
must acquire through hard work the muscular skill 
to enable him to put on paper what his mind wants. 
That is the third part of Temba which comes into 
use if he is to be good at drawing — his mind. He 
must be able to think, to think about what he will 
draw, and how he will draw it. 


Temba learning a new song 
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§15. HOW DO CHILDREN’S MINDS 
WORE? 


Mr. Khumalo knows the kind of mind he wants 
Temba to have, and to help him get it Mr. Khumalo 
needs to know as much as he can about the way 
in which Temba’s mind works, the mind which he 
has at any particular stage in his school career. 
This is just as important to a teacher as it is for a 
doctor to know how Temba’s body works, or for 
the mechanic to know how the engine of the school 
bus works. Every teacher has to be something of a 
psychologist — a person who makes a special study 
of the mind. 

Knowing about minds makes teaching easier 
and more enjoyable. It also makes it more efficient 
because the teacher knows better how to arouse 
interest and impart knowledge, and it helps him to 
understand each child better. 


Body and Mind - The Senses 


The state of Temba’s mind is closely connected with 
his body. His body has five senses — seeing, hearing, 
touching, tasting, and smelling. Through these 
gateways, sometimes several of them at once, 
everything which enters Temba’s mind has to pass. 
Mr. Khumalo knows that if he lets Temba see a fruit 
he does not know, say a guava, lets him at the same 
time hear its name, allows him to touch it, then 
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smell it, and finally taste it, he has put knowledge 
of the guava into Temba’s brain in five different 
ways. He is not likely to forget it. 

The three times table can be seen often by Temba, 
he can be made to hear it often; in the beginning 
he can touch and handle three times four objects, 
and later on he can use his sense of touch again by 
writing 3 x4=12 often. 

Whichever sense Temba uses to take in new 
knowledge from outside his body, that particular 
part of his body — his eyes, ears or hands — sends a 
message to his brain through his nerves. These 
are like telephone lines, thousands of them all 
going to his brain. Messages from outside are called 
sensations, 


Perception 


When the messages reach Temba’s brain his mind 
gets busy making use of them, giving them a mean- 
ing. This process is called perception. Mr. Khumalo 
takes out a gramophone, opens it, puts on a record, 
Temba receives all this through his eyes as he has 
done many times before. Then he receives another 
kind of sensation through his ears when music 
comes from the gramophone. All these sensations 
cause his mind to ask questions, to deal with the 
sensations — gramophone, lid going up, record going 
on, music coming, same Song as on radio on Sunday, 
Se si zwile. Understanding and recognizing objects, 
actions, and sounds, means perception has taken place." 

To learn well Temba therefore needs good per- 
ception, and his Perception will be quicker if he 
knows the sensations well, Imagine someone who 
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sees a gramophone for the first time, hears it for the 
first time, hears a song for the first time. He is busy 
trying to work out what is happening. Perception 
can be improved if sensations come to the mind 
clearly. A slightly deaf child or one who cannot see 
well is perhaps getting only half the sensation the 
teacher provides. 

Suppose Temba does not want to experience the 
sensations Mr. Khumalo provides, is not interested. 
If Mr. Khumalo is teaching about the Arctic he 
brings some ice from the store. Ntombi not only 
sees it, hears it drop on the table, she holds it, and 
strong sensations of cold go to her brain. She drops 
the ice quickly. Temba is afraid to hold it, or does 
not want to — and he misses this sensation of cold. 
In doing so he never understands as well as Ntombi 
does how cold it must be in the Arctic. “The more 
experiences a child has,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘the 
stronger its perception.’ á 

This is why activity methods are so important. 
Miss Moyo does not just show her children from 
the front of the class — which is a long way from 
Temba — the roots of a weed she has pulled from the 
garden. She lets each child have a plant which they 
can hold and look at. She does not weigh a pound 
of sand while they watch: she lets each of them use 
the scales. 

There is an old rule every teacher knows about 
proceeding from the known to the unknown. The 
reason for it is because it aids perception. New 
‘sensations which are something like ones already 
experienced can be more easily dealt with in the 
process of perception than ones which are entirely 
new. That is why words like mat, cat, rat are 
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practised together: the -at sensation of sight and 
sound is known, if mat is known; perception deals 
easily with the new ones of c- and r-. ‘Practice not 
only makes perfect,’ says Mr. Khumalo, ‘it makes 
perception easier.’ 


Imagination 

Knowledge comes to Temba not only from outside 
him, but from his own mind. One way it does so is 
through imagination. This is when he forms in his 
mind pictures (or images) of things which he cannot 
actually see through his eyes or get through other 
senses. 

By encouraging his children to use their imagina- 
tion Mr. Khumalo found them eager to learn, and 
speak and write about what they had in their minds, 
to paint and draw and model it. 


Training Memory 


Temba’s mind, Mr. Khumalo once thought, was 
like a leaking bucket. It took in knowledge, but next 
day was nearly empty again. The poor boy could not 
remember things for very long. Not all children 
have the same kind or degree of memory. They need 
helping in various ways. All will be helped when the 
teacher presents new facts in a vivid way the first 
time. Remember Mr. Khumalo’s teaching of the 
word ‘guava’ again. 

Another big help is when Temba is made to want 
to remember. Mr. Khumalo said that he would give 
a guava to every child who could write the word 
correctly on Friday. Temba remembered it. 
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Some children can only learn to remember by 
much repetition. Others can think things out, and 
so recall them. Ntombi might know seven sixes are 
forty-two, and so work it out that six sevens are the 
same, even if she cannot say her table of sevens by 
heart. - 

It is a discouraging experience for a teacher if 
children forget what he teaches them. Mr. Khumalo 
has realized he must train and help his children to 
remember. These are the ways in which he does it. 

Giving too many facts in a lesson is a burden to 
Temba’s memory. A few facts well spaced in different 
lessons during the week are remembered better 
than a lot of facts given on Monday. 

Sometimes Temba can remember, but only for a 
short time. He therefore needs frequent revision. 

He needs to know the connection between the 
various facts given to him. Three facts about the 
Arctic are that all water becomes ice for much of 
the year: it is very cold: people wear clothes of 
skins and fur covering all of their bodies except 
their faces. Teach these facts separately and Temba 
might forget some of them, but relate them one to 
another — ice — cold — fur clothes — and he may 
remember them all. 

Temba must be trained to concentrate for the 
very purpose of remembering. Miss Moyo would 
write on the board ‘village’, and tell the children to 
look at it carefully. She would say, ‘Close your 
eyes. Write it in the air. Open your eyes. Look at it 
again before I draw my curtain across the board. 

` Now write it. Practice at this makes Temba con- 
centrate. The same thing can be done with flash 
cards or boards, even in the lowest classes. 
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It is better to teach children to remember a 
whole thing, not parts of it, particularly when you 
first teach it. Miss Moyo dictates whole sentences, 
even to little children, and does not break them up 
into words and phrases. In writing lessons she shows 
a sentence on a reading-strip, makes the children 
learn it, then hides it while they write it down. 
This is not only training in memory, it also makes 
the children write fluently. 


Association 


Temba takes new knowledge into his mind and 
remembers it, through associating it with something 
else he knows. He will associate something with 
another thing that is similar — carrots, potatoes, 
onions, all root crops. Or it may be that words, 
facts, or ideas suggest their opposites: in — out, black 
— white. Events which happen about the same 
time are associated in his mind — his baby brother 
was born on January 15th, school begins on January 
15th. Objects close together are remembered in 
relation to one another: cup — saucer, table — chair. 
Knowing this Mr. Khumalo tries in ‘his teaching to 
present associations to Temba’s mind, writing them 
on the board to fix them in his mind. In teaching 
the three times table he makes the class recite 3, 
6, 9, 12 etc. so that the children associate those 
numbers with three. Teaching beginners English, 
Miss Moyo gets Temba to say, ‘I am a boy’, and 
Ntombi, ‘I am a girl.’ Temba then holds a flash- 
board ‘boy’ and Ntombi ‘girl’. All new words should 
be associated with actions, objects, pictures or 
drawings. Matching cards help here, the child learn- 
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ing which word-card to associate with its picture. 
In number work also boards are associated in various 
ways with their number: 1+4, 2+3, 3+2, 4+1 
with 5. 


Using Intellect 


When we have received sensations, dealt with them 
in our minds so that they mean something to us, that 
is used our powers of perception, also of imagination 
and association, have stored the sensation in our 
memory, we may still go on thinking about that 
sensation, like Ntombi with the piece of ice. This 
process we call using our intellect. 


Conception 


One of its ways of operating, one we do not develop 
at all for the first two years or so of our lives, is 
called conception. When quite a small boy Temba 
got various sensations through eyes, ears and hands 
connected with his dog. Hearing it — or touching it 
— or being licked by it! — without seeing it he knew 
what it was. Perception was taking place in his 
mind, But then one day another dog appeared 
at the village, different in size and colour, making 
noises not quite the same as little Temba’s dog. 
He saw and heard it. He realized — and this was a 
big step forward in his mental development — that 
there are creatures called dogs. He knew the essen- 
tial qualities of dogs — creatures with legs and a 
head with a wet nose one end and a tail the other 
end, and that they made certain noises. He had in 
short a concept of dogs. It was not a very clear one, 
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because one day he saw a goat, clapped his hands 
with joy, and cried out in his own language, ‘Look! 
Dog.’ 

This process of conception has gone on in Temba’s 
mind ever since. He learnt early in life, ‘mama.’ 
Other women were mama to him also until he devel- 
oped the concept of women. By the time he went 
to school he had many concepts, but very few about 
number, for instance. Perhaps he knew about the 
concept 2, maybe even 3 and 4. Miss Moyo had to 
give him these number-concepts, teach him what 
3 actually meant. As a small boy he could not easily 
learn abstract ideas, that is one not related to 
actual things. Now he knows that I+2=3, but at 
first he had to learn that one orange and two oranges 
make three oranges. One day he will have concepts 
of justice, mercy, courage, democracy, but he will 
have to learn these through concepts of just rulers, 
merciful judges, brave men, democratic countries. 

“Teaching,” said Mr. Khumalo, after he had read 
many books about it, ‘is largely a matter of widening 
a child’s range of concepts.’ 


Judgment 


Intellect not only works through the process of 
conception, but also through that of judgment. This 
means selecting from the facts and knowledge we 
have that which we require to solve any problem. It 
begins in a simple way at school when Temba has 
to complete a sentence in a lesson on colours: 
Leaves are —, bananas are —. He will use it not only 
in language but also in number-work, especially in 
problem sums. Adding, subtracting, dividing and 
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multiplying he knows, but in sum number 4, which 
process does he use? 


Reasoning 


Finally when given a problem to solve or a difficulty 
to overcome, Temba’s intellect sets about it through 
a process called reasoning. Mr. Khumalo has spoken 
about how seeds germinate, but realizes that if the 
children see it happen, then they will remember it 
better. ‘How can we do it?’ he asks. Temba knows 
about moisture. It must be there all the time. How 
does one provide it? Where does one put the seed in 
moisture so that it can be seen? We put insects in 
a bottle, he remembers. And so his mind works 
round to planting the seed next to the glass in a 
bottle of damp sand. 7 

Reasoning works in three ways. The first is 
analogy, which is what Temba used in solving the 
above problem about watching germination. Analogy 
puts side by side two problems that are alike, and 
solves them by the same method. 

The second method of reasoning is through the 
process of induction. When using it we take a number 
of particular examples, and from them form a 
general rule which will help us in other cases. Take 
our seed-germinating example again. Temba and 
his class mates plant eight seeds in different jars. 
Numbers 1-4 are kept damp, numbers 5-8 are 
kept quite dry. The first lot germinate, the second 
lot do not. From these examples Mr. Khumalo can 
say, ‘Seeds require moisture in order to germinate.’ 

This process can be used in the opposite way, and 
is then called deduction. Miss Moyo can tell her 
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children that all the answers to the table of fives 
end in a 5 or ao. She asks Temba later on if he can 
be right in saying that three fives are nineteen. 
He thinks of Miss Moyo’s statement about fives 
and noughts, and realizes he must be wrong. In 
doing so he is using the process of deduction: he 
has applied a particular example to a rule — and 
found in this case it does not fit. 

All these ways of using his intellect are of tremen- 
dous value to Temba not only as a pupil, but all 
through his life. If he knows his tables of time, and 
length and capacity, perfectly, that is has a good 
memory, but cannot work out how many gallons of 
petrol he will need to drive his bus from Plumtree 
to Gwelo, nor say how long it will take driving at 
30 miles per hour — then he had better not become 
a bus driver. 

From his first year at school, therefore, Temba 
needs practice and training in thinking. When he 
is quite a young pupil Miss Moyo does not always 
tell him things; she asks him questions, making him 
think out the correct answer. Nor does she always 
say, ‘That sum is wrong’, but ‘Is that sum right?’ 
She makes him think not just to train his intellect, but 
because she knows that he will remember things 
better if he finds them out for himself than if he is 
just told them. 
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